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they  have  prescribed,  or  allowed  a  little  drop  of 
alcohol,  prescribed  it  in  fever,  or  as  they  say  in 
extreme  cases ;  they  have  publicly  acknowl¬ 
edged  they  are  not  teetotalers — that  is  enough, 
they  have  escaped  scathless.  In  some  consulta¬ 
tions,  when  the  patient  has  been  suffering  from 
disease  of  the  heart,  and  in  other  cases,  in  which 
alcoholic  stimulants  were  totally  inadmissible,  I 
have  waited  to  hear  the  physician’s  direction, 
which  is  seldom  completed  until  some  permis¬ 
sion  was  gained  for  the  patient  to  take  a  little 
wine  or  brandy,  evidently  as  a  placebo — the 
meaning  of  which  is,  “  I  will  please.”  A  daugh¬ 
ter  has  asked  in  a  beseeching  manner,  “  Shall  my 
mother  take  a  little  brandy?”  The  answer  has 
been,  “  Just  a  drop  to  flavor  tho  gruel.”  The 
drop  is  often  between  a  drop  and  a  table-spoon¬ 
ful  or  more.  I  once  remonstrated  with  a  phy¬ 
sician,  who  answered,  “  Let  them  take  what  they 
like.”  One  celebrated  physician  told  mo  that 
he  never  prescribed  more  to  a  patient  than  two 
or  three  tea-spoonfuls  of  brandy,  and  only  that 
quantity  in  one  or  two  particular  cases.  I  really 
wonder  what  those  particular  cases  were.  I  have 
not  made  the  discovery,  and  I  am  of  opinion 
that  no  medical  man  can  make  that  discovery. 
Such  admissions  are  sufficient — the  doctor  is  a 
fine  clever  fellow,  and  not  a  scrub  of  a  teetotaler. 
Some  of  my  friends,  in  order  to  save  me  from 
persecution  they  knew  I  should  suffer,  and  from 
^evident,  pecuniary  loss,  wished  mo  to  admit  that 
if  would  prescribe  a  little  alcohol — a  little  some¬ 
times  ;  but  not  having  such  a  word  as  “  expedi¬ 
ency”  in  my  Temperance  vocabulary,  they  im¬ 
portuned  me  in  vain. 

The  prescribing  of  alcohol  in  various  forms, 
such  as  brandy,  whisky,  wine,  porter,  bitter  ale, 
•etc.,  has  been  most  perseveringly  carried  out, 
particularly  since  the  total  abstinence  movement 
•commenced  ;  indeed,  so  much  so,  as  to  render 
the  Temperance  cause  almost  a  nullity  in  some 
localities.  Before  its  origin  persons  might  be 
•abstainers  from  alcoholic  fluids  during  a  long 
life,  and  would  not  bo  troubled  with  kind  friends 
to  beseech  them  to  take  a  little  brandy,  wine,  or 
ale,  for  health’s  sake  ;  although  at  that  time  the 
universal  opinion  was  that  brandy  was  the  real 
A  qua  Vita — the  “  water  of  life and  that  the 
“  home-brewed  ale  was  the  strength  of  corn, 
•and  liquid  bread;”  that  bread  was  the  staff  of 
life,  but  that  a  sup  of  good  ale  was  life  itself — 
all  profit  and  no  loss. 

“  He  that  buys  land  buys  many  stones, 

He  that  buys  flesh  buys  many  bones, 

He  that  buys  eggs  buys  many  shells, 

But  he  that  buys  good.ale  buys  nothing  else.” 


“Nottingham  ale,  boys,  Nottingham  ale, 

No  liquor  on  earth  like  Nottingham  alo.” 

Nearly  every  body  had  faith  in  the  virtues  of 
home-brewed  ale,  until  our  good  friend,  Mr.  ‘ 
Joseph  Livesey,  of  Preston,  showed  to  us  ex¬ 
perimentally  the  “  Great  Delusion.” 

Teetotalers  liavo  the  same  enemies  to  fight 
against  as  Christianity — the  World,  the  Flesh)  i 
and  the  Devil.  I  soon  found  a  snare  was  laid 
for  mo  to  break  the  pledge.  At  the  cominonce-  I 
ment-  of  the  Society,  on  visiting  one  of  my  old 
respectable  patients,  the  lady  of  the  house  in¬ 
formed  me  a  friend  had  called  upon  her  pur¬ 
posely  on  my  account ;  saying  it  was  quite 
visible  that  I  was  declining  in  health  daily,  and 
most  sincerely  begged  of  the  lady  to  beseech  mo 
to  take  a  little  wine  or  ale.  The  lady  asked  1 
her  how  long  it  was  since  it  had  been  observed 
that  I  was  declining  in  health.  “  Ah,”  said  she,  , 
“  ever  since  the  Teetotal  Society  commenced.”  , 
“Oh,  dear!”  said  my' patient ;  “  it  is  a  wonder 
it  did  not  fail  earlier,  as  Mr.  Higginbottom  has  i 
been  a  teetotaler  for  twenty  5'ears.”  On  hear¬ 
ing  this  her  friend  slunk  away,  heartily  ashamed  •, 
of  herself — she  was  disappointed  in  her  crafty 
errand;  her  object  was  to  alarm  me,  that  I 
might  break  my  pledge;  she  cared  not  a  straw 
about  my'  health. 

In  the  year  1836  I  had  a  very  severe  attack 
of  influenza,  and  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and 
was  confined  to  my  room  for  six  weeks.  The 
disease  was  so  severe  as  to  leave  a  portion  of  the 
left  lobe  of  my  lung  in  a  condensed  and  almost 
hepatized  state,  unfit  for  respiration  ;  the  cough 
and  debility  continued  for  some  time,  but  under 
God,  by  tectotalism,  and  natural  stimulants — 
pure  air,  pure  water,  exercise,  and  simple  nutri¬ 
tious  diet— I  quite  recovered  my'  health  and  the 
perfect  use  of  my  lungs  ;  this  I  think  would  not 
have  been  the  case  had  I  taken  alcoholic  fluids, 
with  the  false  expectation  of  deriving  strength  : 
chronic  disease  of  the  lungs  and  death  would 
have  probably  followed.  It  was  reported  dur¬ 
ing  my  illness  that  the  physicians  poured  brandy 
down  my  throat  to  keep  mo  alive.  My  late 
partner,  Mr.  Booth  Eddison,  attended  me  ;  I  had 
no  physician,  and  I  had  not  one  drop  of  brandy  I 
poured  down  my  throat.  When  it  was  under¬ 
stood  that  I  had  no  brandy  given  me,  then  it  | 
was  reported  that  I  took  wine  in  my  carriage,  | 
and  drank  it  on  the  sly.  When  I  denied  that  , 
also,  it  was  said  I  was  so  conscientious  that  t 
would  not  allow  a  drop  to  get  into  my  stomach, 
and  I  was  obliged  to  have  brandy  rubbed  into 
my  skin,  and  that  it  got  into  my  body  by  absorp¬ 
tion,  to  strengthen  me ;  this  foolish  report  wa  s 
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also  denied,  and  the  great  wonder  now  was  how 
I  ever  got  my  strength.  It  appeared  incredible 
that  I  became  strong  and  healthy  by  taking 
milk,  eggs,  bread,  rice,  mutton,  etc.,  and  with 
pure  air  and  exercise,  and  nothing  to  drink  hut 
water,  weak  tea,  or  coffee.  It  is  not  understood 
by  the  people  how  natural  food  taken  into  the 
stomach  nourishes  the  body,  increases  the 
strength,  and  prolongs  life  ;  and  that  the  arti¬ 
ficial  stimulant  of  alcoholic  fluids  preys  upon  the 
vital  organs,  diminishes  strength,  and  shortens 
life. 

The  practical  difference  between  stimulus  and 
strength,  I  heard  from  a  reformed  character  of 
the  name  of  Parsley,  at  a  Temperance  meeting. 
He  said,  “  When  I  was  a  drunkard,  I  wanted 
drink,  to  keep  steam  up,  every  two  or  three 
hours ;  but  when  I  became  a  teetotaler,  I  eat  a 
piece  of  beef  and  bread,  and  drank  some  coffee, 
and  it  kept  steam  up  for  five  or  six  hours” — 
proving  that  the  natural  stimulants  of  food,  etc., 
are  far  better  than  the  unnatural  stimulants  of 
alcoholic  drinks.  The  erroneous  opinions  of  the 
good  medicinal  properties  of  wine  and  brandy 
appear  indelibly  fixed  in  the  minds  of  both  the 
public  and  of  medical  men.  It  was  declared  to 
me,  and  believed  by  some  females,  that  port 
wine  was  changed  into  pure  blood  immediately 
when  taken  into  the  stomach,  and  supplied  any 
deficiency  of  that  vital  fluid.  To  prove  the  con¬ 
trary,  I  showed  them  the  component  parts  of  a 
glass  of  port  wine.  I  submitted  it  to  the  still, 
and  drew  off  a  tahle-3poonful  of  alcohol  and 
burnt  it ;  afterward,  two  table-spoontuls  of 
water,  leaving  about  a  penknife  pointful  of  red 
coloring  matter — the  residuum,  not  containing 
any  nutritious  matter. 

Brandy  was  long  considered  a  tonic  by  the 
profession.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  himself  declared 
his  ignorance  to  a  Temperance  physician  whom 
I  knew — saying,  “We  used  to  call  brandy  a 
tonic ;  we  have  all  been  deceived,  it  is  only  a 
stimulant.”  One  of  our  oldest  and  most  respect¬ 
able  medical  men  said  to  me  that  brandy  was 
the  finest  tonic.  I  told  him  it  had  no  tonic 
quality  whatever,  it  was  a  diffusible  stimulant ; 
this  he  could  not  deny.  The  ignorance  of 
medical  men  some  time  ago  was  marvelous, 
considering  that  alcohol  entered  into  so  many 
of  the  medicinal  preparations,  and  was  also  daily 
prescribed  in  the  popular  forms,  blindly  follow¬ 
ing  the  custom  of  their  forefathers,  without  any 
consideration. 

About  forty  years  ago  we  entirely  banished 
alcohol  in  every  form  from  my  own  house.  At 
that  time,  my  wife,  following  the  rule  of  society, 
not  knowing  then  that  “the  custom  is  more 


honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance,” 
offered  a  lady  a  glass  of  wine,  who  said  to  her, 
“  Don’t  you  take  wine,  Mrs.  Higginbottom  ?” 
She  answered,  “No,”  assigning  as  a  reason, 
“  that  she  considered  it  injurious.”  “  Then,” 
said  the  lady,  “  why  do  you  offer  it  to  me?” 
This  reproof  had  the  desired  effect  of  banishing 
all  alcoholic  fluids  from  our  house  for  ever. 
We  would  now  as  soon  admit  known  thieves 
and  murderers.  The  Spanish  proverb  is,  “  Give 
wine  to  your  enemies” — a  ready  way  to  weaken, 
subdue,  and  conquer  them  a  cruel  hospitality. 
“  Woe  unto  him  who  giveth  his  neighbor  drink 
— that  putteth  the  bottle  to  him.” 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  alcohol  is 
not  food,  and  from  daily  observation  and  prac¬ 
tice,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  I  do  not  con¬ 
sider  it  a  medicine  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 
What  is  a  medicine  ?  It  is  a  term  derived  from 
medeor — to  cure.  During  my  long  and  ex¬ 
tensive  practice,  I  have  not  known  or  seen  a 
single  disease  cured  by  alcohol ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  the  most  fertile  producer  of  disease,  and 
may  be  truly  considered  the  bane  of  medicine, 
and  the  seed  of  disease.  It  is  entirely  destitute 
of  any  medicinal  principle.  Alcohol  is  the  in¬ 
vention  of  man  in  the  forms  we  use  it,  by  the 
destruction  of  the  food  and  fruit  God  has  given 
us — a  poet  says,  by  the  agency  of  the  Devil. 

“  He  joys  to  transform  by  his  magical  spell 
The  sweet  fruits  of  earth  to  an  essence  of  hell ; 
Corrupted  our  food,  fermented  our  grain, 

To  famish  the  stomach,  and  madden  the  brain.” 

Shakespeare  says,  “0  thou  invisible  spirit  of 
wine  !  if  thou  hast  no  other  name  to  be  known 
by,  let  me  call  thee  Devil!”  The  subject  of 
Alcohol  as  a  Medicine  has  occupied  my  attention 
ever  since  the  year  1810.  At  that  time  I  was 
of  opinion  that  alcohol  in  various  forms  could 
not  possibly  be  dispensed  with  in  medical  prac¬ 
tice,  but  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  that 
nothing  could  be  substituted  for  it  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  some  disorders.  I  believe  many  medical 
men  are  of  that  opinion  at  the  present  day. 

For  the  first  twenty  years  I  ignorantly  gave 
alcohol  in  some  diseases,  as  was  customary  with 
the  profession.  Yet  at  so  early  a  period  as 
1813,  J  discontinued  it  in  typhus  and  typhoid 
and  other  fevers,  with  the  most  marked  bene¬ 
ficial  results.  In  1818  in  all  cases  of  midwifery, 
and  at  a  later  period  in  delirium  tremens ,  and  in 
all  other  disorders  and  diseases  :  from  a  full 
conviction  oi  its  injurious  properties ;  so  that  I 
had  lost  all  faith  in  alcoholic  stimulants,  and 
discontinued  their  use  several  years  before  the 
formation  of  a  Temperance  Society. 
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For  about  forty  years  I  have  not  once  pre¬ 
scribed  alcohol  as  a  medicine  ;  so  that  I  have  now 
full y  tried  both  ways,  with  and  without  alcohol, 
and  I  perfectly  agree  with  the  Scotchman,  who 
said,  “  Honesty  was  the  best  policy,  he  was  quite 
sure,  for  he  had  tried  baith  ways.”  I  only 
differed  from  the  Scotchman,  in  acting  dishon¬ 
estly  with  my  patients  from  ignorance.  I  am 
now  fully  of  opinion  that  a  more  dishonest  or 
cruel  act  can  not  he  inflicted  on  a  patient  than 
to  prescribe  or  order  alcohol  as  a  medicine. 
Why  is  alcohol  prescribed  at  all  as  a  medicine, 
being  such  a  fertile  producer  of  disease  ?  Dr. 
Trotter  enumerates  twenty- eight  diseases  arising 
from  intoxicating  drinks,  viz. :  Apoplexy,  Epi¬ 
lepsy,  Hysterics,  Convulsions,  Fearful  Dreams, 
Gastritis,  Enteritis,  Ophthalmia,  Carbuncles, 
Hepatitis,  Gout,  Scirrhus  of  the  Bowels,  Fatal 
Obstructions  of  the  Lacteals,  Jaundice,  Indiges¬ 
tion,  Dropsy,  Tabes,  Syncope,  Diabetes,  Locked 
Jaw,  Palsy,  Ulcers,  Madness,  Idiotcy,  Melan¬ 
choly,  Impotencv,  Premature  Old  Age,  Diseases 
of  Infants  during  suckling. 

One  of  our  medical  writers  says,  “  The  diseases 
occasioned  by  alcohol  have  been  by  far  more 
destructive  than  any  plague  that  ever  raged  in 
Christendom ;  more  malignant  than  any  other 
epidemic  pestilence  that  ever  desolated  our 
suffering  race;  whether  in  the  shape  of  the 
burning  and  contagious  typhus ;  the  loathsome 
and  mortal  small-pox  ;  the  cholera  of  the  East, 
or  the  yellow  fever  of  the  West — diseases  by 
far  more  loathsome,  infectious,  and  destructive 
than  all  of  them  put  together,  with  all  their 
dreadful  array  of  suffering  and  death,  united  in 
one  ghastly  assemblage  of  horrific  and  appalling 
misery.” 

The  late  Dr.  James  Gregory,  Professor  of  the 
Practice  of  Physic  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
boro’,  said,  “  I  never  got  a  patient  by  water¬ 
drinking,  but  thousands  by  strong  drink.” 
The  question  may  be  asked  again,  Why  is  alco¬ 
hol  at  all  prescribed  as  a  medicine  ?  The  an¬ 
swer  will  be  what  a  medical  man  said  to  me, 
“  I  like  it.”  Another  medical  man  said,  “  Let 
them  have  what  they  like.”  The  general  an¬ 
swer  has  been,  when  I  have  closely  asked  medi¬ 
cal  men  personally  why  they  order  it  as  a  medi¬ 
cine — they  say,  “  We  could  do  without  it, 
but  it  is  convenient,  always  at  hand,  and  the 
patients  like  it.”  Alcohol  is  a  dangerous  lux¬ 
ury,  it  is  neither  adapted  for  food  nor  medicine. 

The  ancients  called  it  a  “  delightsome  poison.” 
I  have  been  long  convinced  that  I  should  be 
criminal,  were  I  to  give  it  or  prescribe  it,  either 
in  health  or  disease.  Alcohol  is  given  to  gratify 
an  unnatural  and  depraved  appetite,  not  having 


Anatomy,  Physiology,  Philosophy,  Science,  or 
Common  Sense  to  sanction  its  use ;  in  fact,  as  a 
medicine,  it  is  the  most  dangerous  quackery  of 
the  present  day. 

I  know  of  nothing  more  unphilosophical  than 
the  manner  in  which  alcohol,  as  a  medicine,  is 
ordered  by  medical  men  ;  the  usual  directions  to 
a  patient  are  to  take  a  certain  quantity,  sayr,  a 
few  tea-spoonfuls,  a  table-spoonful,  or  glassful, 
as  the  case  may  be,  from  vulgar  gin  to  genteel 
champagne,  according  to  the  poverty  or  the 
wealth  of  the  patient.  The  basis  of  the  stimu¬ 
lant  principle  of  these  is  alcohol ;  but  does  any 
medical  man  know,  when  ordering  these  liquids, 
how  much  alcohol  they  contain  ?  For  instance, 
he  orders  a  glass  of  port  wine :  some  of  his 
patients  will  obtain  it  from  the  nearest  gin 
palace  or  public  house ;  others  will  have  it 
brought  up  from  a  favorite  bin.  The  first  is 
probably  a  villainous  compound  of  logwood, 
alum,  with  a  certain  percentage  of  alcohol ;  the 
second,  perhaps,  has  no  other  deleterious  ingre¬ 
dient  than  alcohol,  of  which  it  has  probably 
twice  the  quantity'  of  the  former ;  therefore 
if  two  patients  are  ordered  the  same  quantity  of 
wine,  one  takes  as  much  alcohol  again  as  the 
other,  thus  placing  the  doctor  between  the  horns 
of  a  dilemma ;  the  one  taking  too  much,  the 
other  too  little,  according  to  his  idea. 

The  infatuation  even  of  many  of  the  teetotal¬ 
ers  is  such  that  they  dare  not  employ  a  teetotal 
doctor,  but  give  the  preference  to  a  medical 
man  who  will  give  alcohol  as  a  medicine ;  so 
far  are  they  deluded  with  the  false  opinion  that 
there  is  something  medicinal  in  the  mocker. 

Some  patients  labor  under  the  delusion  that 
they  have  a  peculiar  constitution  requiring 
alcohol.  This  erroneous  idea  is  produced  by  the 
force  of  habit.  Alcohol  is  an  unnatural  agent, 
injurious  to  the  whole  system  ;  there  is  no  organ 
of  the  body  adapted  for  its  use ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  is  a  rebel  that  is  thrown  out  of  the 
system  as  quickly  as  possible. 

I  have  found  acute  diseases  sooner  cured  with¬ 
out  alcohol,  and  chronic  disease  much  more 
manageable. 

I  have  never  seen  a  patient  or  any  person  in¬ 
jured  by  leaving  off  alcoholic  fluids  at  once.  I 
should  as  soon  expect,  as  a  Dr.  Scott  has  said, 
“killing  a  horse  by  leaving  off  the  whip  and 
spur.”  I  have  not  heard  from  my  professional 
brethren,  or  from  any  of  my'  patients  that  my 
non-alcoholic  treatment  of  disease  has  oc¬ 
casioned  a  single  death.  My  greatest  trouble 
has  been  for  many  years,  in  preventing  patients 
from  being  destroyed  by  the  use  of  it.  I  do  not 
say  the  abuse ,  for  I  consider  the  use  the  abuse. 
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My  non-alcoholic  treatment  of  disease  has 
been  so  satisfactory  that  I  have  not  once,  dur¬ 
ing  forty  years  experience,  been  desirous  of 
deviating  from  it :  so  strongly  am  I  convinced 
of  the  truth  and  superiority,  that  I  should  con¬ 
sider  myself  criminal  if  I  again  recommended 
alcohol,  either  as  food  or  medicine. 

I  have  discovered  a  great  truth,  and  have 
made  a  great  discovery  :  that  alcohol  in  every 
form  may  be  dispensed  •with  in  medical  and 
surgical  practice,  and  is  not  required  in  a  single 
disorder  or  disease.  What  evidence  can  he 
clearer  or  more  satisfactory?  My  practice  has 
been  open  to  hourly  inspection  and  observation, 
in  the  center  of  a  large  populous  town,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  more  than  forty  surgeons  and  physi¬ 
cians  ;  most  of  them  intelligent  and  discerning 
men — surely  some  one  of  them  would  have  in¬ 
formed  me  of  my  insufficiency  or  malpractice, 
had  I  been  in  error,  hut  I  have  heard  of  no  such 
remark  from  a  single  individual,  although  in 
daily  communication  with  them. 

One  medical  man  said,  if  he  were  to  with¬ 
draw  alcohol  as  a  medicine,  he  should  have  to 
alter  the  whole  course  of  his  practice ;  as  if 
alcohol  was  his  panacea  for  all  disorders  and 
diseases.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
such  a  practitioner  does  more  mischief  with 
alcohol  than  all  the  medicines  in  his  materia 
medica  can  remedy. 

Another  medical  man  practicing  among  the 
rich,  said,  if  he  were  to  practice  teetotalism  and 
not  prescribe  wine  for  his  patients,  he  should 
lose  £500  per  year,  for  most  of  his  patients  were 
wine  drinkers.”  Doubtless  he  would  he  dis¬ 
charged  and  some  other  medical  man  would 
take  his  place  who  would  grant  indulgences. 

A  correspondent  of  The  Alliance  says,  “  I 
asked  a  surgeon,  a  teetotaler,  ‘  Why  do  you  not 
strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  by  banishing  alco¬ 
hol  from  your  practice,  as  a  medicine  ?’  ‘  If  I 

did,’  said  he,  ‘  I  should  not  have  a  patient  in 
twelve  months.’  ” 

A  patient  informed  me  that  before  I  attended 
him  he  took  nothing  hut  whisky  as  a  medicine 
by  the  direction  of  two  medical  men.  To  obtain 
it  he  went  regularly  to  a  spirit  shop.  On  en¬ 
tirely  abstaining,  his  health  improved  ;  hut  the 
treatment  of  his  disease  with  whisky  had 
materially  and  seriously  injured  his  constitu¬ 
tion.  “  In  the  physical  world  there  is  no  forgive¬ 
ness  of  sins." 

The  above  patient  escaped  for  a  time  more 
favorably  than  a  Scotch  minister  whom  I  at¬ 
tended,  who  took  a  little  whisky  for  a  long 
time  regularly,  for  pains  of  his  stomach,  which 
it  always  relieved ;  hut  he  was  quite  unconscious 


that  it  had  produced  hobnail  liver,  in  a  very 
advanced  state  of  disease,  of  which  he  shortly 
died. 

I  have,  during  the  last  fifty  years,  seen  thou¬ 
sands  of  the  victims  of  alcohol,  produced  by  the 
traffic  and  prescribing  of  alcohol ;  and  have 
noticed  the  hardening  effects  on  its  agents. 
With  poor  Bums,  the  poet,  I  can  say  of  alcohol 
what  he  said  on  another  subject,  “  It  hardens  ail 
within,  and  petrifies  the  feelings.”  I  once  saw 
a  spirit  merchant  witness  a  post-mortem  exami¬ 
nation  of  one  of  his  wretched  victims — a  female 
gin-drinker,  thirty-six  years  of  age,  in  whom 
every  important  organ  was  diseased,  hut  whose 
immediate  death  was  occasioned  by  valvular 
disease  of  the  heart.  I  expected  the  spirit  mer¬ 
chant  who  sold  her  the  gin  which  destroyed  her 
would  at  least  show  some  signs  of  commiser¬ 
ation  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  stood  by  the  fright¬ 
fully  diseased  body  as  apathetic  and  as  unfeel¬ 
ing  as  if  he  had  been  quite  innocent  and  she 
had  died  a  natural  death. 

I  have  examined  the  body,  after  death,  of  a 
female  patient,  a  spirit-drinker,  whose  every  in¬ 
ternal  organ  was  diseased  and  softened,  indeed 
so  much  so,  that  a  surgeon  present  said  to  me, 
“  How  ever  did  the  parts  hang  together  ?”  A 
minute  account  of  such  cases  is  seldom  given  on 
an  inquest ;  only  the  disease  of  that  part  which 
is  supposed  to  he  the  immediate  cause  of  death. 
It  may  he  observed  here  that  alcohol  has  first  a 
hardening  effect  on  the  different  organs  of  the 
body,  hut  in  an  advanced  state  of  disease  they 
become  softened. 

The  first  circumstance  which  arrested  my  at¬ 
tention,  after  being  some  time  in  the  Temper¬ 
ance  Society,  was  by  members  saying  that  they 
had  lost  their  rheumatism  (or  gout)  since  they 
had  abstained  from  alcoholic  drinks.  I  desig¬ 
nated  it,  at  an  early  period  of  the  society,  al¬ 
coholism,  not  rheumatism,  as  abstaining  from 
stimulants  cured  them.  The  improved  state  of 
health  of  many  corroborated  the  truth  of  that 
passage  in  Shakespeare,  “xVsk  God  for  temper¬ 
ance  ;  that’s  the  appliance  only  which  your  dis¬ 
ease  requires.”  If  abstinence  from  all  alco¬ 
holic  and  fermented  liquids  were  prevalent,  we 
should  seek  in  vain  for  a  gouty  patient ;  prov¬ 
ing  the  truth  of  the  opinion  of  Doctor  Eras¬ 
mus  Darwin,  who  said  he  “  never  knew  a  case 
of  gout  hut  the  patient  was  addicted  to  the  use 
of  vinous  or  fermented  drinks.”  I  believe,  even 
in  hereditary  predisposition  to  the  disease,  it  is 
probable  that  attacks  might  ultimately  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  continued  abstinence. 

I  noticed  in  my  new  improved  method  of 
treating  disease  the  tardiness  of  recovery  in  those 
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patients  who  were  in  the  hahit  of  taking  daily 
alcoholic  beverages,  compared  with  others  who 
were  abstainers.  This  contrast  was  enforced 
upon  my  observation,  and  accordingly  I  formed 
my  prognosis,  that  1  could  expect  no  particular 
amendment  until  the  nerve-poison,  alcohol,  was 
eliminated  from  the  system.  In  severe  attacks 
of  disease,  patients  using  alcoholic  stimulants 
regularly  were  in  a  more  prepared  state  for  dis¬ 
ease,  and  certainly  had  less  probability  of  re¬ 
covery. 

3.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  relieve  patients 
laboring  under  chronic  disease,  while  they  are 
daily  taking  alcoholic  fluids. 

4.  When  a  patient  is  in  a  sinking  state  from 
disease,  and  when  a  medical  man  has  thought 
an  alcoholic  stimulant  absolutely  necessary  to 
snatch  the  patient  from  death  ;  in  this  case  the 
great  danger  is,  that  such  a  stimulant  will  ex¬ 
tinguish  the  small  spark  of  life  remaining,  and 
that  the  patient  will  he  destroyed.  It  was  truly 
said  of  theBrunonian  system,  that  “Dr.  Brown 
had  made  no  provision  in  his  system  for  the 
recovery  of  exhaustion  arising  from  the  effects 
of  taking  alcoholic  stimulants.  Lord  Bacon 
observes,  “  If  the  spirit  is  assailed  by  another 
heat,  stronger  than  its  own,  it  is  dissipated  and 
destroyed.” 

5.  It  is  not  unusual  to  give  wine  or  brandy 
at  the  apparent  approach  of  death  ;  such  a  prac¬ 
tice  is  a  mistaken  kindness.  In  many  instances 
patients  are  sent  drunk  into  another  world, 
having  their  minds  beclouded  and  rendered  in¬ 
capable  of  leaving  a  dying  testimony  to  their 
anxious  and  expectant  friends  and  relatives.  I 
have  heard  this  commented  upon  as  a  very  just 
and  serious  complaint  against  some  medical 
men.  “Let  me  go  home  sober,”  said  an  old 
lady,  when  urged  on  her  death-bed  to  sustain 
her  failing  strength  with  brandy.  “The  med¬ 
ical  friend  of  the  late  excellent  Dr.  John  Bye 
Smith,  on  perceiving  a  rapid  diminution  of 
power,  recommended  some  brandy  to  his  water 
beverage.  This  proposal  was  conveyed  to  the 
eye  of  Dr.  Smith  in  writing,  on  account  of  his 
great  deafness.  He  turned  to  his  wife  and  em 
phatically  said,  ‘  Never,  my  dear;  I  charge  you, 
if  such  a  remedy  he  proposed  when  I  am  in¬ 
competent  to  refuse,  let  me  die  rather  than 
swallow  the  liquid.” 

6.  I  have  had  patients  apparently  in  a  dying 
state,  who  have  recovered  by  giving  them  very 
frequently  small  quantities  of  light  nutritious 
food,  and  by  particular  attention  to  natural 
stimulants,  similar  to  those  cases  I  have  related 
in  the  sinking  state  of  typhoid  fever.  Shake¬ 
speare  says,  “  While  the  vital  flame  burns  fee¬ 


bly,  a  little  give  at  first;  that  kindled,  add  a 
little  more  ;  till  by  deliberate  nourishment  the 
flame  revived,  with  all  its  wonted  Vigor  glows.” 

7.  I  have  been  led  to  observe  the  very  great 
tenacity  of  life  even  in  those  patients  suffering 
under  incurable  disease,  when  they  have  been 
total  abstainers  from  alcoholic  fluids ;  and  the 
very  speedy  death  of  the  very  intemperate  un¬ 
der  similar  circumstances. 

8.  The  adage  that  “  wine  is  the  milk  of  old 
age”  is  very  erroneous,  as  it  regards  our  alco¬ 
holic  wine ;  it  possesses  no  analogy  to  milk. 
Milk  contains  all  the  constituents  of  food,  and 
is  the  type  of  food.  Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin  used 
to  say,  “Milk  is  white  blood.”  The  oldest  in¬ 
dividuals  I  have  known  have  lived  chiefly  on 
milk  and  farinaceous  food.  Such  food  alone  is 
sufficient  to  preserve  the  body  in  a  healthy, 
cheerful,  and  happy  state.  Alcoholic  wine  is 
not  at  all  adapted  to  support  or  repair  the  de¬ 
caying  body  in  old  age,  but  to  exhaust  the  vital 
powers,  produce  disease  and  death. 

9.  There  is  a  subject  with  which  I  have  been 
much  impressed,  that  is,  the  great  and  fearful 
responsibility  in  ordering  or  prescribing  by 
medical  men,  alcohol  as  a  medicine,  particularly 
to  delicate  females.  From  my  own  observation 
the  effects  have  been  most  calamitous,  in  pro¬ 
ducing  confirmed  drunkenness.  The  very  slow, 
insidious,  pleasing,  and  delusive  manner  in  its 
attack  is  such,  in  the  commencement,  that  the 
patient  is  totally  unconscious  of  her  state.  On 
visiting  a  lady,  I  perceived  she  did  not  articu¬ 
late  her  words  distinctly,  aud  on  inquiry,  she 
told  me  she  had  been  taking  brandy  and  water. 
I  thought  it  right  to  inform  her  that  if  any 
neighbor  were  to  see  her  in  the  state  she  was 
in,  it  would  he  said  that  she  was  intoxicated. 
She  directly  said,  “If  I  thought  so,  Mr.  Hig- 
ginhottom,  I  would  never  take  a  drop  again  as 
long  as  I  live.”  Such  an  amiable  character 
never  expects  to  come  on  the  list  of  drunkards. 
I  have  known  some  of  the  most  truthful,  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  excellent  mothers  and  wives  arrive  at 
such  a  state  of  intemperance  as  to  become  a 
burden  to  their  families  and  outcasts  of  society 
— in  a  lost  state,  from  which  there  is  no  recov¬ 
ery.  What  compensation  can  a  medical  man 
make  for  being  the  cause  of  such  a  calamity  ? 

I  have  been  called  to  a  lady  dead  drunk, 
when  her  husband  has  been  under  the  greatest 
apprehension  of  her  dying.  On  the  following 
day  the  poor  inebriate  stoutly  denied  to  me 
that  she  was  ever  intoxicated  in  her  life,  and 
that  “  she  only  took  a  little  to  do  her  good.”  I 
never  knew  a  lady  yet  who  acknowledged  that 
she  had  taken  too  much. 
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A  Visit  with  Father  Cleveland. 

BY  "WALLACE  NORRIS. 


SIy  Dear  Friend  : 

FEW  days  after  the  reception  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  number  of  The  Herald  found  me 
in  the  presence  of  Father  Cleveland,  in  his  own 
home.  Introducing  myself  as  one  who,  desir¬ 
ous  of  knowing  more  of  his  inner  life  than  his 
brief  published  letter  gave  me,  had  called  to 
glean  all  I  could  relative  to  the  habits  and  hy¬ 
giene  conducive  to  his  long  and  happy  life,  he 
hade  me  welcome,  and  drew  my  chair  close  up 
by  his  side.  He  laid  his  steady  hand  upon  my 
shoulder,  and  with  all  the  tenderness  of  a  father 
to  a  son,  he  narrated  the  history  of  his  life. 

He  was  bom  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  June  21, 
1772.  He  was  placed  in  the  family  of  his 
uncle,  William  Cleveland,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  in 
March,  1784;  sailed  on  a  voyage  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  in  November  26, 1785 ;  was  Clerk 
and  Deputy  Collector  at  the  Custom  House  in 
Salem  from  September,  1789,  to  1802.  While 
occupying  this  position  he  saw  the  handwriting 
of  Washington  every  week.  From  1802  to  1809, 
was  clerk  in  Charlestown.  From  1809  to  1816, 
was  stock  and  exchange  broker  in  Boston. 
While  in  this  business  he  prepared  and  pub¬ 
lished  a  set  of  exchange  tables,  giving,  in  United 
States  money,  the  exchange  from  one  pence  to 
£5,000 ;  and  at  from  2  per  cent,  advance,  down 
to  25  per  cent,  discount,  varying  34  per  cent,  on 
each  sum.  These  valuable  tables  are  still  in 
use,  both  in  this  country  and  in  England  ;  and 
a  copy  of  them  is  carefully  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum. 

From  1816,  for  nine  years,  he  was  engaged  in 
mercantile  pursuits,  under  the  firm  of  Cleve¬ 
land  &  Dane,  on  Market  Street,  now  Cornhill. 
It  was  about  this  time  Mr.  Cleveland  became 
deeply  interested  in  the  city  poor,  and  set  about 
devising  plans  for  the  formation  of  a  society 
for  their  amelioration.  For  thirteen  years  he 
was  Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Correction,  South 
Boston. 

For  nearly  half  a  century  he  has  been  known 
and  honored  as  “Father  Cleveland,  Missionary 
to  the  Poor.”  He  was  married  at  the  age  of 
twenty-six,  living  forty-three  years  with  his 
first  wife ;  re-married,  living  twenty-seven  years 
with  his  second  wife,  who  died  November  21, 
1869,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  her  age.  He 
is  the  father  of  but  three  children — sons — and 
but  one  of  them  is  now  living. 


Of  him  he  writes,  on  the  5th  ult.,  “My  eld¬ 
est,  and  now  my  only  son,  is  on  a  visit  to  me 
from  Texas ;  and  as  I  had  not  seen  him  for 
twenty  years,  you  may  he  sure  that  he  wa3  em¬ 
braced  with  no  small  heartiness.” 

The  Salem  (Mass.)  Register  of  the  8th  ult. 
says,  “  We  were  gratified  yesterday  to  receive 
a  call  from  J.  T.  Cleveland,  the  only  surviving 
son  of  the  ‘  Rev.  Father  Cleveland.’  He  is  sev¬ 
enty-three  years  old,  arid  is  as  active  as  men 
usually  are  at  forty — presents  no  evidence  of  the 
inroads  of  age,  and  says  that  the  climate  is  so 
salubrious  where  he  lives  that  he  will  be 
obliged  to  come  to  Boston  to  die.” 

The  distinguished  scholar,  linguist,  antiqua¬ 
rian,  and  withal  a  consistent,  sincere  Christian, 
Prof.  Chas.  Dexter  Cleveland,  who  died  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  July,  1869,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven, 
was  also  his  son.  His  youngest  son  died  twenty 
years  since,  at  the  age  of  thirty. 

His  ancestors  were  not  long-lived,  his  mother 
living  but  to  the  age  of  thirty-five  and  his 
father  to  seventy-one.  He  attributes  his  lon¬ 
gevity  to  his  mode  of  living;  and,  although  it 
has  been  a  life  of  constant,  uninterrupted  activ¬ 
ity,  it  has  been  one  replete  with  joy  and  hap¬ 
piness,  as  his  bright,  cheerful,  radiant  face  and 
sparkling  countenance  of  to-day  will  testify. 
His  diet  has  been  simple,  nourishing  food, 
plainly  prepared.  His  supper  is  invariably 
very  light,  consisting  of  a  few  crackers,  which 
he  prefers  to  any  thing  else,  and  are  always 
kept  on  hand  for  him  at  this  meal.  Eats  very 
sparingly  of  best  beef  steak  or  mutton,  making 
breakfast  his  principal  meal.  Every  morning 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  at  5  o’clock,  he 
can  be  found  with  toilet  perfectly  arranged, 
down  stairs  in  his  cozy  little  room  or  office,  at 
the  desk  writing  or  reading,  or  both.  After 
breakfast  he  spends  the  entire  forenoon,  or  till 
nearly  2  o’clock — the  hour  at  which  he  dines 
— in  visiting  the  abodes  of  wretchedness,  deg¬ 
radation,  and  misery,  in  the  byways  and  lanes 
of  the  city,  relieving  the  wants  of  the  occu¬ 
pants,  feeding  the  hungry,  clothing  the  naked, 
and  ministering  spiritual  comfort  and  cheer  as 
well  as  temporal  salvation.  I  can  not  tell  you 
how  surprised  I  was  when  I  was  ushered  into 
his  presence.  Instead  of  finding  the  decrepit 
old  man  my  mind  had  pictured  out,  I  saw  the 
cheerful,  agile,  supple  semi-centarian.  I  had 
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been  somewhat  prepared  for  this  change,  inas¬ 
much  as  I  was  obliged  to  call  the  third  time  in 
order  to  find  him  in  ;  but  my  imaginary  photo¬ 
graph  had  not  been  worked  up  in  gdowing  col¬ 
ors  enough.  I  was  astonished  to  find  none  of 
the  tremor  and  nervousness  usually  attendant 
upon  old  age.  He  writes  a  beautiful,  legible 
hand.  In  early  manhood,  he  told  me,  he  used 
tobacco — chewed,  and  then  smoked  for  many 
years,  until  he  became  convinced  that  the  nox¬ 
ious  weed  was  feeding  upon  and  sapping,  not 
only  his  vitality,  hut  his  enjoyment,  happiness, 
and  equanimity  of  mind.  He  abandoned  it  at 
once  and  for  ever.  Ere  long  his  nervous  system 
was  restored,  and  his  sweetly -refreshing  sleep 
and  happy  frame  of  mind  returned. 

Said  he,  “  Suppose  I  had  continued  the  use  of 
tobacco,  and  taken  a  little  stimulant  of  some 
kind  occasionally,  do  you  think  I  would  have 
lived  to  he  the  hale  old  man  that  T  now  am  ?” 
His  health  is  very  good  and  has  been  all  his 
life,  with  the  single  exception  of  a  severe  at¬ 
tack  of  pneumonia  twenty -five  years  since.  He 
knows  nothing  of  biliousness,  nor  has  he  ever 
experienced  any  thing  like  dyspepsia,  with  its 
innumerable  train  of  attendant  ailments  and 
evils.  He  regards  gluttony,  or  intemperance 
in  eating  or  drinking,  as  the  prime  cause  of  dis¬ 
ease,  and  thinks  there  are  few  who  do  not  eat  to 
satiety.  One  of  the  things  upon  which  he  lays 
much  stress  is,  attending  to  the  demands  of  na¬ 
ture  in  slant  er,  particularly  that  of  evacuation. 
Said  he,  “My  young  friend,  it  is  the  fashion  of 
the  world  to  go  out  night  after  night  (especially 
during  the  long  winter  evenings),  in  quest  of 
pleasure,  to  the  theater,  the  ball-room,  or  some 
other  place  of  excitement,  where  the  best  hours 
of  the  night  are  spent  in  a  sleepless  and  highly- 
wrought  nervous  condition.” 

He  remarked  that  he  could  see  no  valid  rea¬ 
son  why  any  one  should  be  worthless,  useless, 
or  inactive  in  old  age  ;  that  his  mind  is  very 
nearly  as  vigorous  and  active  as  ever,  and  can 
now  readily  memorize  whole  chapters  of  the 
Bible,  and  paragraphs  or  entire  poems  from 
Milton,  Young,  or  the  modern  poets.  He  recited 
for  me  a  choice  selection  from  A  oung,  his  fa¬ 
vorite  poet,  and  added  that  when  he  retired  at 
night  these  memorized  thoughts  or  verses  were 
his  anodyne.  He  would  repeat  a  chapter  or 
two  from  the  Bible,  or  some  poem,  until,  lost  in 
the  gentle,  soothing  arms  of  Morpheus,  he  was 
released;  and  awoke  ever  in  time  to  greet  the 
early  morning  hours.  These  persons,  said  he, 
go  out  to  seek  pleasure  or  happiness,  but,  vir¬ 
tually,  they  never  find  it,  and  always  return 
home  empty,  whereas,  if  they  would  but  spend 


their  evenings  properly  at  home,  instead  of 
keeping  these  “late  hours,”  that  which  they 
are  constantly  seeking  and  never  finding,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  transitory  joy  of  an  hour,  would 
come  to  them  in  an  abiding  form.  Wisely  and 
justly  does  he  condemn  these  so-called  evening 
entertainments.  With  a  conscience  void  of  of-  i 
fense  toward  God  and  man,  sleep  to  him  is 
sweet,  refreshing,  and  invigorating. 

Sabbath,  May  27,  he  preached  to  the  inmates 
of  the  institutions  on  the  Island— an  audience 
of  one  thousand  or  more  pei-sons.  For  the  25th 
inst.,  the  Sabbath  next  following  his  ninety-  ' 
ninth  birthday  anniversary,  ho  has  already  made 
two  appointments.  In  the  forenoon  he  preaches  j 
at  the  Seamen’s  Bethel,  and  in  the  evening  at 
the  Old  Ladies’  Home,  in  Charlestown,  at  one 
or  both  of  which  places  I  expect  to  hear  him. 
lie  remarked  that  no  idle  or  indolent  man  ever 
was  or  ever  can  be  happy.  His  eyes  are  good — 
clear  and  sparkling  yet — although  he  has  used 
glasses  more  or  less  for  nearly  half  a  century. 
He  lost  his  natural  teeth  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  since.  These  were  preserved  by  the  free 
and  simple  application  of  pure  water.  I  think 
he  is  about  five  feet  six  or  seven  inches  in 
height,  and  weighs  perhaps  140  or  150  lbs. 

On  leaving,  he  gave  me  several  small  books 
and  leaflets— recent  poems  of  his  own  produc¬ 
tion — a  fine  cabinet-size  portrait  of  himself, 
with  his  autograph  and  a  few  lines  inscribed 
thereon,  and  a  very  cordial  invitation  to  call 
and  dine  with  him  some  day. 

This  true  and  life-like  portrait  will  be  ever  j 
regarded  as  one  of  my  prized  treasures,  and 
shall  prove  a  constant  reminder  of  my  pleasant 
visit  with  this  dear,  good  old  man,  long  years 
after  he  shall  have  passed  to  his  home  in  that 
land  where  we  will  never  grow  old. 

His  whole  life  has  been  one  of  ceaseless  ac¬ 
tivity,  and  his  walk  and  work  of  nearly  one 
hundred  years  in  virtue’s  paths  has  proved  a 
perennial  feast.  Now  he  is  all  alone,  biding  his 
Father’s  time  for  the  pale  boatman  to  come,  to 
guide  him  safely  over  the  shadowy  stream  to 
that  land  unseen  by  mortal  eye,  where  dark¬ 
ness  or  shadow  never  comes. 

Boston,  June  1,  1871. 


Brains  and  Ignorance. — The  range  of 
human  knowledge  has  increased  so  enormously 
that  no  brain  can  grapple  with  it ;  and  the  man 
who  would  know  one  thing  well,  must  have  the 
courage  to  be  ignorant  of  a  thousand  and  one 
other  things,  however  attractive  or  however  in¬ 
viting. 
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Flying  to  Shelter. 


BY  ELIZABETH  OAKES  SMITH. 


IIEN  slanderous  tongues  do  mo  assail, 
And  lying  lips  do  on  me  rail, 

Thy  help,  my  God,  will  not  me  fail' 


They  turn  their  evil  ways  on  me ; 

Such  as  they  are,  would  make  me  he. 

But  I  am  known,  all  known  to  Thee. 

Known  unto  Thee  the  secret  thought 
Within  the  soul’s  deep  chambers  wrought, 
And  hence  to  me  great  peace  is  brought. 

I  lift  to  Thee  my  sorrowing  cry  ; 

Turn  unto  Thee  my  streaming  eye  ; 

Unto  Thy  sheltering  Rock  I  fly. 


O’ermastered  by  these  woes  at  last, 
I  in  its  cleft  will  hide  me  fast, 
Until  the  storm  be  overpast. 


Thrice,  thrice  the  dreadful  bolt  has  sped. 
I  saw  it  fall  on  each  dear  head, 

And  lay  them  lowly  with  the  dead. 

One  sleeps  beside  yon  tranquil  lake  ; 

O’er  one  dear  grave  the  palm  trees  wake ; 
And  over  one  the  billows  break. 


Oh,  do  ye  mock  from  your  bright  sphere, 
The  anguish  which  we  suffer  here — 

The  bursting  sigh,  the  bitter  tear  ? 

Oh,  doth  the  venomed  whisper  fly 
From  this  dark  earth  to  your  pure  sky  P 
Or  here  doth  Slander  live  and  die  ? 

Great  God  !  in  Thee  my  help  I  find ! 

The  mills  of  time  may  slowly  grind ; 
They  can  not  crush  the  constant  mind. 
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When  Should  Children  be  Taught  to  Read?— Sham  Kindergarten  Culture, 

BY  ELIZABETH  P.  PEABODY. 


Mr.  Editor — Dear  Sir : 

ERHAPS  you  may  think  Kindergartens 
have  taken  up  enough  of  your  pages  to 
give  place  advantageously  to  other  topics.  But 
when  I  remember  your  genuine  interest  in  the 
early  training  of  children,  I  feel  confident  that 
you  will  let  me  say  a  few  words  to  ward  off  a 
new  danger  that  threatens  the  cause.  It  is  from 
the  misunderstanding  of  those  who  are  looked 
up  to  as  guardians  and  guides  of  the  public 
weal.  I  am  induced  to  take  up  the  pen  by  seeing 
a  recommendation  of  a  young  ladies’  school, 
which  I  have  no  doubt  is  a  good  one,  over  the 
signature  of  one  of  our  most  prominent  men, 
justly  regarded  as  an  authority  in  all  good 
works.  The  words  I  regretted  were,  “  The  lady 
successfully  translates  what  is  of  use  in  the 
Kindergarten  into  our  American  uses.”  With 
all  respect  to  the  writer,  f  must  say  that  no  one 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  Froebel’s  system 
could  have  written  the  sentence.  I  have  heard 
others  use  similar  expressions,  asking,  “  Can  the 
Kindergarten  be  adapted  to  American  wants?” 
or,  “  Is  it  not  putting  off  mental  work  too  long, 
and  making  school  a  mere  play-ground  ?” 

To  the  first  query  I  would  reply,  IIow  can 
climate,  or  political  institutions,  or  language 
and  customs  make  any  difference  in  the  proper 
treatment  of  children’s  brains,  or  with  the  true 
order  of  mental  development?  Froebel  studied 
this  order  like  a  man  of  science,  as  he  was.  It 
took  him  more  than  twenty-five  years  of  thought 
and  practice  combined  to  make  out  his  system. 
Many  an  intelligent  mother  and  good  teacher 
have  happened  upon  isolated  points  of  his  train¬ 
ing,  but  in  forty  years  of  practical  teaching, 
twenty  of  which  were  in  schools,  and  the  rest  in 
families,  my  own  and  others,  I  have  never 
known  a  truly  philosophical  or  scientific  plan 
of  early  education  till  I  knew  Froebel’s.  No 
one  who  has  ever  seriously  and  persistently  en¬ 
gaged  in  this  work,  can  have  failed,  1  think,  to 
ask  herself  whether  she  has  followed  the  best 
plan  of  doing  it.  For  my  own  part,  with  whom 
teaching  has  always  been  a  passion,  I  was  always 
asking  myself  the  question,  and  many  is  the 
book  of  education  I  have  sat  down  to  read,  with 
a  hope  in  my  heart  that  one  perchance  wiser 
than  myself  had  found  out  the  secret — the  true 
order  of  the  development  of  the  faculties.  I  soon 
found  out  that  reading  and  spelling  were  but  a 


very  small  part  of  education  for  little  children, 1 
and  was  often  led  to  postpone  these  to  a  degree 
others  thought  very  objectionable ;  but  only  in 
isolated  cases  did  I  apprehend  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  at  all  at  a  very  early  age.  Froebel 
has  convinced  me  that  education  should  begin 
with  the  training  of  the  senses.  Like  all  great ' 
discoveries,  when  they  are  made,  it  seems  a  very 
simple  truth  now,  for  we  know  that  children 
are  the  victims  of  their  senses,  and  that  nothing 
can  effectually  release  them  from  the  thraldom 
but  an  intelligent  and  legitimate  use  of  them, 
and  by  their  control,  through  the  culture  of  the 
highest  sentiments.  Froebel’s  eye  was  ever  upon 
the  culture  of  love  in  the  child? 

The  first  propensity  developed  in  a  child  is  to 
seize  upon  what  it  wants,  and  it  is  not  often, 
certainly  it  is  not  systematically  opposed  by 
teaching  it  to  impart  that  precious  something  to 
one  it  loves,  or  at  least  to  share  it.  In  short, 
now  we  know,  we  see  how  true  it  is  that  the  child 
itself  should  be  the  guide  in  our  plan  for  its  cul¬ 
ture,  by  that  natural  development  which  tho 
Kindergarten  teacher  skilfully  organizes,  but 
does  not  controvert.  To  controvert  it  excites 
only  passionate  opposition.  To  organize  it 
makes  it  the  instrument  of  progress. 

Is  not  every  child  that  is  born  under  the  sun 
a  subject  for  this  system,  so  far  ? 

To  the  next  question,  “Is  it  not  putting  off 
mental  work  too  long,  and  making  school  a 
mere  play-ground?”  I  would  reply  that  the 
amount  of  culture  secured  by  this  mode  of 
developing  the  mind — by  the  aid,  I  mean,  of  its 
own  well-trained  senses — is  incomparably  greater 
than  any  that  can  possibly  be  given  to  children 
by  mere  reading,  or  by  abstract  counting  or 
repetition  of  facts.  If  no  child  ever  learned  a 
word  till  it  knew  something  to  talk  about,  it 
would  be  well,  and  this  system  almost  insures 
that  process.  It  is  easy  enough  to  teach  some  . 
children  the  words  cat,  dog,  and  other  names  of 
things,  if  they  are  placed  under  tho  picture  of 
the  same,  but  to  teach  them  in  any  other  way  is 
in  my  opinion  cruel,  not  because  they  suffer  for 
each  word  visibly,  but  because  it  is  an  unnatural 
process,  and  when  applied  to  words  that  do  not 
even  suggest  an  image,  a  difficult  one.  In  the 
infancy  of  the  race,  picture-writing  was  the  first 
mode  of  expressing  ideas  otherwise  than  by  the 
voice.  Then  came  hieroglyphics  which  are 
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fmbolical,  and  at  last  these  were  reduced  to 
ttters,  also  symbolical  of  sounds  and  qualities, 
ut  we  give  to  little  children  this  late  product  of 
re  mind  of  the  race  for  their  first  brain-work  ! 
have  taught  several  hundred  children  to  read, 
nd  always  suffered  in  doing  it,  when  they  were 
ot  as  old  as  six  or  seven,  because  I  sympathized 
nth  the  painful  effort  of  brain.  I  was  the  first 
erson  (as  far  as  I  know)  who  devised  the  way 
f  teaching  hv  words  instead  of  letters,  and  that 
■  ras  to  a  little  Spanish  boy  of  six,  and  because  I 
iw  no  other  way,  hut  even  that  easy  way  was 
ard  for  little  tots  of  four  or  five.  I  have  else¬ 
where  recorded  the  case  of  a  poor  little  mortal 
was  trying  to  persuade  to  be  “  good”  one  day, 
iy  which  I  meant  to  look  at  A  and  B,  and  of 
whom,  when  I  saw  that  my  expression  i:  try  to 
>e  good”  brought  tears  i-nto  his  poor  little  eyes, 
inquired  “  What  does  it  mean  to  he  good, 
jewis  ?”  He  replied  in  a  loud  burst  of  grief 
*  Ter  be  whipped !”  I  was  too  soft-hearted  to 
nake  my  little  disciples  suffer  much  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  knowledge,  and  never  committed  the  sin 
>f  punishing  them  for  unavailing  efforts,  but  I 
lid  beguile  them  in  obedience  to  the  wishes  of 
oarents  oftener  than  I  now  like  to  remember. 
1  gratefully  acknowledge  the  boon  many  good 
mothers  granted  me  of  waiting  till  I  was  ready, 
md  now  that  light  has  burst  upon  us,  let  us 
give  up  our  prejudices  and  take  the  good  way. 
The  time  of  little  children  previous  to  seven 
years  of  age  is  not  so  valuable  as  the  condition 
(of  their  brains  ;  but  in  this  system  of  instruction 
the  time  is  far  better  spent  than  formerly.  No 
one  who  has  had  much  experience  can  have 
failed  to  observe  how  much  shorter  time  it  takes 
for  children  to  learn  to  read  after  they  are  six 
years  old  than  earlier.  In  our  language,  the 
anomalous  pronunciation,  or  spelling,  or  bojh, 
makes  the  process  more  difficult  than  in  most 
others,  and  we  do  not  teach  it  in  the  most  philo¬ 
sophical  way,  or  the  easiest  way  for  children. 
It  can  he  taught  by  using  the  Continental  or 
Italian  alphabet  so  as  to  serve  for  the  pronun¬ 
ciation  of  Italian,  Spanish,  German,  Swedish, 
and  even  French,  and  by  postponing  it  till  a 
little  maturity  of  observation  is  attained,  we  gain 
thus  a  very  great  advantage.  This  is  only  men¬ 
tioned  as  an  additional  reason  why  we  should 
adopt  Froebel’s  principle  upon  the  subject,  in¬ 
stead  of  “  adapting  his  system  to  American 
wants,”  which  really  means  only  to  American 
prejudices,  the  sooner  given  up  the  better.  I 
question  whether  another  point  could  be  found 
in  which  any  one  could  suggest  a  change.  Let 
me  illustrate  a  little,  to  show  that  we  do  not 
wis'h  to  put  off  the  period  of  learning  to  read 


because  it  is  troublesome,  or  to  substitute  play 
for  earnest  work.  The  words  earnest  work  may 
alarm  some  persons  who  fear  too  early  a  stimulus 
of  any  kind.  No  one  can  deprecate  the  prema¬ 
ture  stimulus  of  the  brain  more  than  I  do.  Idle¬ 
ness  itself  is  better  than  that,  when  it  is  possible 
to  keep  the  Devil  away  from  the  idle.  I  am 
thinking  of  thousands  of  little  three-year  old 
creatures  who  might  he  cherubs,  but  who  live 
in  gutters,  and  hear  wicked  things  said,  and  see 
wicked  things  done  all  the  time.  If  the  three 
years  apprenticeship  to  evil  could  be  changed  to 
three  years  of  blessed  work  made  out  of  play, 
the  primary  schools  as  now  organized  would  re¬ 
ceive  a  very  different  set  of  subjects  from  those 
who  now  frequent  them. 

The  first  Kindergarten  teaching  to  an  infant 
is  to  give  it  little  balls  of  beautiful  colors  to  play 
with,  that  its  eyes  may  learn  to  discriminate 
colors,  that  its  little  fingers  may  become  devel¬ 
oped  and  pliable  by  holding  and  catching  them. 
Many  little  games  with  them  may  be  taught  by 
the  mother,  or  the  carefully  trained  nursery¬ 
maid,  to  develop  heart  and  mind,  and  to  exer¬ 
cise  the  limbs.  In  a  more  advanced  stage  of 
instruction  in  the  school,  for  instance,  it  is 
shown  a  ball  and  a  cube  together,  and  by  judi¬ 
cious  questions  is  taught  to  observe  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  two  forms,  that  one  is  round, 
the  other  square ;  one  has  corners  and  edges, 
the  other  has  none ;  one  has  one  surface,  the 
other  many;  one  will  roll,  the  other  will 
not ;  one  can  be  caught  in  the  hand  without 
pain,  the  other  can  not  be.  The  child  is 
told  that  the  ball  is  the  shape  of  the  earth 
(with  a  slight  modification  that  can  be  shown 
at  the  moment  by  a  gentle  pressure  of  the 
thumb  and  finger),  and  that  it  is  the  funda¬ 
mental  form  of  every  thing  else.  When  the 
ball  and  cube  have  been  clearly  discriminated 
and  discussed,  and  the  child  understands  all  the 
words  used  about  them,  they  are  compared  with 
a  cylinder  of  the  same  general  dimensions — its 
likeness  and  unlikeness  to  both  suggested,  and 
then  described  by  the  child  in  answer  to  ques¬ 
tions.  These  lessons  will  need  much  repetition, 
and  form  the  topic  of  many  half  hours  of  talk. 
In  a  more  advanced  stage  still,  a  small  lump  of 
wet  clay  is  given  to  the  child,  which  he  is  told 
to  mold  into  a  ball.  It  is  a  difficult  work,  and 
takes  repeated  efforts  of  the  little  hands.  When 
it  has  been  successfully  done,  it  is  proposed  to 
make  it  into  a  cube,  not  by  cutting  it,  but  by 
pressing  it  upon  the  table  on  opposite  sides,  un¬ 
til  it  assumes  the  required  shape.  No  particle 
of  it  is  to  be  cut  off  or  left,  and  when  the  child 
is  afterward  allowed  to  make  any  thing  else  of 
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it — and  this  modeling  is  a  very  entertaining 
series  of  lessons,  the  principle  is  inculcated  that 
none  of  it  is  to  he  left ;  that  there  is  nothing 
like  rubbish  in  the  world,  but  that  every  thing 
on  this  ball  of  earth,  where  God  has  placed  us, 
can  be  turned  to  some  use.  We  all  know  how 
the  vivid  imagination  of  childhood  sees  what¬ 
ever  it  wishes  to  see  in  its  playthings.  Instruc¬ 
tion  like  this  teaches  it  to  invent  and  create 
forms  as  well  as  to  imagine  them,  and  whenever 
it  has  a  pile  of  cubes  or  other  blocks  to  build 
with,  the  same  principle  is  instilled,  that  every 
block  must  be  put  to  use,  and  it  one  or  two 
are  left  after  following  the  law  of  symmetry 
with  the  rest,  and  it  is  not  desirable  or  is  too 
wearisome  to  begin  again  in  order  to  work  them 
in,  they  can  be  called  men  who  are  looking  at 
the  structure  ;  an  account  is  also  required  of  the 
structure,  its  design,  or  its  use,  or  what  it  is 
meant  to  resemble.  The  chaotic  world  is  to  be 
reduced  to  order  as  far  as  any  part  of  it  is 
used  in  lessons,  that  ideas  of  symmetry,  precision, 
beauty,  or  use  may  be  incidentally  taught.  So 
in  the  weaving  of  colored  papers,  every  strand 
is  to  have  its  right  place  and  its  opposite,  while 
the  use  of  the  weaving-needle,  and  subsequently 
of  the  thread-needle  makes  the  little  fingers 
pliable  and  deft. 

The  same  principle  is  followed  in  the  simple 
plan  of  drawing,  out  of  which  flowers  forth 
such  lovely  forms.  The  folding  and  cutting  of 
paper,  done  accurately,  and  by  a  rule,  so  as  to 
insure  pretty  shapes,  has  far  deeper  signifi¬ 
cance  than  the  mere  making  of  paper  boats  and 
flowers.  Every  fold  must  be  true,  however 
many  attempts  at  accuracy  it  involves,  and  a 
child  very  soon  becomes  sensitive  to  any  wry 
crease  or  crooked  cut,  and  is  led  to  see  the  way 
in  which  either  mars  the  final  result  of  his  little 
labors.  Cubes  are  subsequently  divided  into 
pyramids,  and  these  again  into  still  smaller 
ones,  so  that  cubes,  pyramids,  and  bricks  (which 
is  another  form  of  cubes — two  in  length  and 
one-half  in  width)  give  great  scope  for  build¬ 
ing.  Surface  blocks,  of  a  still  greater  variety 
of  shapes,  are  used  in  progressive  lessons  where 
fundamental  principles  are  given.  All  these 
occupations  are  to  be  used,  when  understood,  in 
free  invention,  which  (like  free  will  in  man)  is 
never  with  impunity  allowed  to  violate  these 
fundamental  laws.  The  cube  root  is  handled 
and  practically  understood,  long  before  the 
time  when  mathematics  are  learned  from  books. 
So  of  trigonometry,  which  we  know  from  our 
own  Dr.  Hill,  can  be  practically  taught  before 
a  scientific  word  is  attached  to  the  diagrams 
made  with  surface  blocks.  Lessons  upon  sticks 


of  one,  two,  three,  four,  and  five  inches  in 
length  cultivate  another  class  of  ideas,  and  can 
be  laid  in  beautiful  forms,  and  also  made  into  i 
transparent  solids,  by  being  united  with  moist- 
ened  peas.  As  much  arithmetic  as  children  un¬ 
der  seven  years  ought  to  learn,  is  taught  by 
the  various  countings,  addings,  subtractings, 
and  dividings  involved  in  weaving,  drawing, 
and  block  lessons.  How  much  better  concep¬ 
tion  a  child  has  of  a  hundred  who  learns  how 
it  looks,  than  merely  by  the  time  it  takes  to  | 
count  it. 

The  growth  of  plants  from  the  very  seeds  is 
another  important  branch  of  Kindergarten  cul¬ 
ture,  and  teaches  Nature’s  laws  as  no  descrip¬ 
tion  can  do.  The  observation  of  insects  and 
small  animals,  in  comfortable  circumstances, 
like  a  frog  in  a  dish  of  moss  and  water,  or  fishes 
and  shells  in  an  aquarium,  is  desirable.  The  1 
true  Kindergarten  teaches — indeed,  brings  in  all  ™ 
her  knowledge  of  Nature  and  Art,  and  must  be  " 
herself  pervaded  with  it.  There  is  no  craft  or 
art  that  is  not  provided  for,  in  this  mode  of  de-  ® 
veloping  the  child,  at  an  age  when  it  wishes  to  ‘ 
examine  every  thing,  and  make  every  thing  it¬ 
self.  The  longer  children  are  disabled  from 
reading,  even  the  books  and  papers  provided 
for  them,  the  better.  If  nothing  is  told  them 
but  by  careful  parents  and  properly-trained 
nursery-maids,  evil  may  be  kept  from  them 
much  longer  than  if  they  can  read  the  crude 
or  the  cruel  literature  provided  by  the 
greed  of  authors  and  publishers.  This  consid¬ 
eration,  added  to  the  one  that  deprecates  that 
too  early  action  of  the  brain  involved  in  learn¬ 
ing  to  read,  should  be  enough  to  answer  the 
objection  made  to  this  feature  of  the  Kinder¬ 
garten  system.  ^ 

One  valuable  principle  incident  to  it  is  its 
slowly-progressive  character.  Nothing  must  " 
be  forced  or  hurried.  Each  one  must  be  al- 

V 

lowed  to  develop  at  its  own  rate,  as  one  may  " 
say,  without  having  the  passion  of  emulation  “ 
stirred,  which  lies  perdu  in  the  human  soul. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  some  of  the  minutiae  of 
this  mode  of  instruction,  in  order  to  convince 
some  inquirers  and  doubters  that  there  is  some-  \ 
thing  in  it  “not  yet  dreamed  of  in  their  phi¬ 
losophy.”  I  am  far  from  denying  that  many 
children  have  received  items  of  kindred  instruc-  1 
tion  from  good  and  intelligent  mothers,  and  that 
many  teachers  have  partially  discovered  the 
truth  that  all  a  child’s  faculties  must  be  care¬ 
fully  trained,  but  where  is  the  proof  of  the  idea  ! 
having  been  reduced  to  a  system  till  Froebel 
did  it?  Pestalozzi’s  experiment,  good  as  far  i| 
as  it  went,  did  not  attain  to  it — no  one  followed  I 
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ip  to  their  solution  the  hints  Nature  gave,  be- 
:ore  Froebel  did  it.  Thousands  and  tens  of 
housands  of  the  best  educated  people  will  tell 
utou  that  many  of  their  faculties,  particularly 
heir  artistic  faculties,  were  left  wholly  un- 
srained ;  many  young  mothers  lament  their  ut- 
;er  inability  to  instruct  their  own  children,  even 
if  they  have  the  leisure  to  do  it.  Eroebel  was 
mindful  of  mothers,  and  induced  many  to  attend 
bis  lessons. 

Teachers  who  give  their  schools  the  name 
without  due  preparation  are  less  excusable  than 
some  of  their  apologizers,  who  may  be  sup¬ 
posed  not  to  have  looked  into  the  matter,  but 
that  is  a  neglect  which  can  not  be  pardoned 
any  one  who  makes  the  profession  of  knowing 
what  she  has  not  studied. 

The  imperfection  of  schools,  and  the  disas¬ 
trous  effects  of  them  as  generally  administered, 
upon  the  moral  natures  of  children,  lead  many 
to  sequester  their  little  ones  too  much  from 
companions  of  their  own  age.  The  sooner  they 
are  put  together,  under  good  guidance,  the  better, 
but  that  requisite  is  imperative.  The  circum¬ 


stances  must  be  such  as  to  insure  the  tenderness 
of  the  mother  to  each  one,  the  defense  of  each 
one  against  the  encroachments  of  the  rest,  and 
the  unexcited,  healthy,  natural  action  of  the 
mind.  Imagine  oneself  looking  down  from  a 
balloon  into  all  the  unroofed  nurseries  of  a  city. 
To  these  most  of  the  children  of  the  wealthy 
are  confined  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time, 
and  under  what  influences  ?  One  shudders  at 
the  spectacle,  and  does  not  wonder  that  rich 
men’s  sons,  for  instance,  do  not  turn  out  well, 
for  they  learn  there  what  they  may  never  un¬ 
learn.  Look  at  the  little  denizens  of  hovels, 
from  which  even  the  mother’s  love  is  banished 
by  her  daily  necessity  of  finding  work  to  feed 
j  hungry  mouths ;  and  watch  the  poor  little  fre¬ 
quenters  of  streets,  gutters,  and  stagnant  pools, 
in  both  cities  and  suburbs.  Under  our  institu¬ 
tions  some  of  these  children  may  in  future  take 
rank,  and  perhaps  outstrip,  in  worldly  honors, 
the  pupils  of  the  aristocratic  nurseries,  that 
have  been  educated  by  the  Catholic  Irish  as 
|  truly  as  those  in  the  street !  Let  us  have  Kin- 
!  dergartens ! 
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Or,  Extracts  from  the  Diary  of  a  Physician’s  Wife. 

EDITED  BY  MRS.  H.  C.  BIRDSALL. 


W edsesday,  March  14. 

"TV  /TADGE  having  asked  for  her  bill,  the  Doc- 
tor  brought  it  to-day.  He  inquired  of 
me  her  circumstances,  and  I  told  him  that  she 
had  some  money  in  the  bank,  but  still  was  poor, 
being  almost  dependent  on  her  wages.  He 
diminished  his  bill  by  one-half,  and  left  it  with 
me  to  give  to  Madge.  I  thought  that  she  would 
be  pleased  and  grateful,  but  she  flew  into  a  pas¬ 
sion,  considering  it  a  serious  injustice  and  im¬ 
position  to  be  obliged  to  pay  any  thing  for  hav¬ 
ing  her  life  saved ;  for  this  is  indeed  the  case. 
During  several  days  of  her  sickness  the  doctor 
did  not  think  it  possible  that  she  could  live. 
Madge  now  says  that  she  owes  nothing  to  him. 
My  indignation  was  so  great  at  her  ingratitude, 
that  I  did  the  only  thing  I  could  do,  forbade 
her  speaking  of  the  subject  to  any  one  in  the 
house.  She  could  hardly  be  punished  more 
severely  than  to  be  obliged  to  keep  silence  upon 
any  matter  of  interest  to  her. 


Thursday,  March  15. —  While  they  are  still 
fresh  in  my  mind,  I  will  record  some  things 
which  Mr.  "Welsh  told  me  the  other  day.  When 
quite  young,  he  loved  a  young  lady  of  great 
beauty  of  person  and  character,  and  his  love 
was  returned.  Just  at  the  time  they  were  to  be 
married  he  was  left  fatherless  and  motherless, 
and  with  three  sisters  and  a  little  brother  de¬ 
pendent  upon  his  exertions.  With  a  heroic  spirit 
of  self-denial,  he  deliberately  made  up  his  mind 
to  sacrifice  his  own  dearest  inclinations,  and  to 
give  up  such  a  portion  of  his  life  as  might  be 
necessary  to  providing  a  good  home  and  edu¬ 
cation  for  his  sisters  and  brother.  The  lady 
whom  he  had  loved  was  as  heroic  as  he,  and 
sustained  his  hands  in  the  long,  hard  struggle 
■which  he  endured.  He  conquered  at  last,  and 
cheerfully  too,  for  this  he  felt  to  be  essential  to 
his  success.  He  was  successful  in  business,  and 
educated  the  whole  family  in  accordance  with 
their  refined  tastes  and  natural  capacities. 
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When  it  was  all  done,  and  he  could  have  mar-  I 
ried,  the  dear  one  was  gone,  except  from  his 
tender  and  loving  recollection.  As  far  as  he 
can  have  it  in  this  world,  he  has  had  his  own 
reward  in  the  gratitude  and  loving  care  of  his 
family. 

Mr.  Welsh  has  been  quite  a  musical  proficient 
in  his  time ;  and,  until  he  was  seventy-three 
years  of  age,  he  led  the  choir  in  our  church  here 
in  Lightwood.  Henry  says  that  he  was  a 
beautiful  picture,  with  his  delicate  spiritual  face 
glowing  in  sympathy  with  the  feeling  of  the 
music  he  was  interpreting,  when  engaged  in 
training  the  choir  in  something  new  to  them. 
His  own  voice  was  a  clear,  pure  tenor,  free,  to 
his  last  public  use  of  it,  from  the  tremor  so  com¬ 
mon  to  the  voice  of  old  age.  It  was  the  earn¬ 
est  wish  of  the  choir,  that  he  should  continue 
with  them,  but  he  insisted  that  he  was  too  old  ; 
and  very  soon  after  he  was  incapacitated  for  it 
by  the  loss  of  his  health.  Then  came  the  loss 
of  his  property,  and  he  the  other  day  alluded 
most  feelingly  to  the  delicacy  with  which  the 
church  redeemed  his  valuable  organ  and  his 
large  collection  of  musical  works,  and  gave  them 
to  him  as  a  token  of  their  appreciation  of  his 
former  services.  When  living  in  New  York,  he 
was  usually  well  acquainted  with  the  celebrated 
singers,  and  speaks  in  specially  high  terms  of 
Jenny  Lind ;  for,  as  he  says,  “  there  was  not 
only  a  voice,  but  a  soul.”  In  one  of  his  musical 
conversations  with  her,  he  told  her  that,  by 
some  critics,  she  was  accused  of  affectation  and 
exaggeration  in  her  singing  of  “  I  know  that 
my  Redeemer  liveth.”  The  tears  started  to  her 
eyes,  she  rose  from  her  seat,  and  clasping  her 
hands  together,  walked  rapidly  up  and  down 
the  room,  repeating  “  Ah,  they  should  not  say 
that,  they  should  not  say  that!”  Mr.  Welsh 
says  that  her  uplifted  face  seemed  to  him  almost 
divine,  and  that,  thereafter,  her  singing  of  these 
noble  words,  was,  more  than  ever  before,  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  most  perfect  and  yet  childlike 
trust  and  confidence  in  their  truth. 

Friday ,  March  16. — The  few  lovely  Spring 
days  that  we  have  had  make  the  house  seem  so 
close  and  unspringlike,  that  I  have  resolved  to 
commence  house-cleaning  early,  that  the  house 
may  share  the  freshness  of  nature.  And, 
at  the  same  time,  I  have  resolved  upon  another 
thing — that  this  operation  of  house-cleaning 
shall  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  Henry’s 
comfort.  It  is  not  surprising  that  men  should 
be  made  miserable  by  that  kind  of  house-cleaning 
in  which  the  whole  house  is  in  confusion  at  once. 
This,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  house- work,  should 


I  be  conducted  in  such  a  way  that  nobody  should 
experience  any  discomfort  from  it.  Bridget 
finished  ironing  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing,  after  having  the  attic  thoroughly  swept,  1 
took  her  into  the  large  spare  room,  and  assisted 
her  in  carrying  out  the  lighter  furniture.  We 
then  called  in  the  young  man  who  does  Henry's 
stable  work  for  him,  and  he  aided  Bridget  in 
taking  out  the  heavier  furniture.  Bridget  the® 
went  vigorously  to  work,  and  all  was  done  in 
such  good  season,  that  the  room  was  in  complete 
order  when  Henry  returned  to  supper.  I  hope 
that  I  shall  be  as  successful  in  carrying  out  mj 
wishes  in  regard  to  the  house-cleaning,  as  I  have 
been  in  keeping  “  blue  Monday”  out  of  the 
house. 

At  the  very  commencement  of  my  house¬ 
keeping,  I  decided  that  the  washing  should  nol 
be  an  event  of  sufficient  importance  to  make 
every  one  uncomfortable.  Instead  of  the  old- 
time,  sodden,  warmed-over  Monday  dinner, 
savoring  strongly  of  “  suds,”  I  myself  cook  the 
dinner  on  Monday,  making  it  as  nice  as  possible, 
so  that  not  one  thought  of  its  being  Monday 
shall  enter  the  mind  of  any  one. 

Monday,  March  19. — I  took  Madge  to  hex 
brother's  to-day,  and  think  she  is  in  a  fair  way 
to  recruit  rapidly.  Aunt  Minerva  after  hei 
usual  visit  from  the  Deacon  last  night,  an¬ 
nounced  to  us  her  intention  of  being  married 
the  first  week  in  May,  and  asked  our  permission 
to  have  a  small  wedding  entertainment.  We 
gave  our  consent  with  but  one  condition,  viz., 
that  the  guests  should  not  be  served  with  wine. 
Aunt  Minerva  agreed  to  this  only  because  she 
knew  that  there  was  no  other  course  for  her. 
And  now,  while  she  remains  with  us,  I  must  try 
to  make  every  thing  as  pleasant  as  possible  for 
•  her.  She  has  been  more  trying  and  disagree- 
!  able  than  before,  since  the  scene  we  had  with 

■  her  in  the  winter,  for  she  then  adopted  a  mim- 

■  ner  which  says  as  plainly  as  words  that  she  con¬ 
siders  herself  much  aggrieved. 

When  Henry  and  I  are  alone  we  speak  of  it 
:  as  her  “  martyr  air;”  but  to  laugh  at  it  affords 
)  only  a  little  relief.  It  is  very  hard  to  be  con- 
)  stantly  with  a  person  who  preserves  a  gloomy 
3  silence,  only  volunteering  a  remark  when  neces- 
,  sity  requires  it,  and  vouchsafing  only  monosyl- 
-  labic  answers  to  inquiries.  I  have  striven  most 
'  earnestly  to  be  cheerful  and  pleasant,  but  have 
3  sometimes  failed  to  resist  the  depressing  influ- 
1  ence  of  Aunt  Minerva’s  manner.  We  would  be 
y  willing  to  apologize,  if  we  could  see  that  we  had 
.  been  at  all  in  the  wrong ;  but  time  only  con- 
1  |  arms  us  in  the  opinion  that  Henry  took  the 
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right  course;  and  therefore  to  apologize  would 
he  to  falsify  ourselves. 

Wednesday,  March  21. — To-day,  the  air  being 
mild,  with  hardly  a  breeze,  I  gave  Miss  Clinton 
a  ride.  She  is  a  “chronic  invalid,”  having 
spent  most  of  the  last  thirty  years  in  bed,  hut 
occasionally  rallying  and  going  among  people 
for  a  few  weeks  at  a  time.  Henry  holds  a 
theory  in  regard  to  such  cases,  which  is 'not 
original  with  him,  hut  which  needs  the  test  of 
carefu.1  and  judicious  practice  to  prove  its  cor¬ 
rectness  or  incorrectness.  He  claims  that  such 
people  are  afflicted  with  mental  disease,  which 
assumes  the  form  of  imaginary  physical  com¬ 
plaint  ;  and  he  thinks  that  the  firm  and  com¬ 
manding,  but  gentle  treatment,  which  is  adopted 
with  the  milder  forms  of  insanity  in  asylums, 
is  what  is  required. 

Miss  Clinton  has  been  attended  by  all  the 
older  physicians  of  the  vicinity,  until  she  has 
become  a  standing  joke  among  them.  One  of 
them  is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  considered 
Miss  Clinton  so  hardy,  and  so  toughened  by 
her  chronic  invalidism,  that  she  might  be  thrown 
over  the  house  with  impunity.  During  the  past 
winter  she  has  been  better  than  usual,  but  is  just 
showing  symptoms  of  relapse.  Henry  thinks 
a  great  point  would  be  gained,  if  he  could  keep 
hpr  from  this.  So  he  has  ridiculed  her  notions 
Just  enough  to  keep  her  in  a  state  of  half-indig¬ 
nation.  This  part  of  his  treatment  he  calls 
“mental  mustard.”  He  is  not  afraid  of  being 
discharged,  for  he  has  won  the  family  to  his 
way  of  thinking,  and  they  are  ready  to  assist 
him  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  Miss  Clinton 
was  sure  this  morning  that  she  should  catch 
her  “death  of  cold,”  but  Henry,  in  his  contagious 
way,  laughed  at  her,  telling  her  that  he 
thought  a  good,  hearty  cold  might  do  her  good. 
We  rode  about  three  miles,  and  I  tried  to  keep 
her  from  talking  of  her  symptoms  and  feelings, 
but  was  not  particularly  successful. 

Thursday,  March  22. — The  meeting  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  was  very  fully  attended  yesterday,  for  the 
question  to  be  answered,  “  What  sewing  machine 
shall  I  buy  ?”  is  one  of  very  general  interest, 
and  of  much  more  importance  than  one  might 
think,  without  giving  the  subject  close  consider¬ 
ation.  When  word  was  sent  to  me,  and  I  was 
asked  to  give  my  opinion  in  full,  of  the  machine 
which  I  have,  my  first  thought  was,  What  moral 
bearing  has  this  subject  ?  I  soon  saw  the  con¬ 
nection,  and  was  prepared  for  the  train  of 
thought,  which  was  followed  out  at  the  meeting. 
Mrs.  Hutton  first  read  a  paper  in  The  Atlantic 


Monthly,  by  Parton,  upon  the  subject  of  buying 
sewing  machines,  which  is  capital,  as  far  as  it 
goes.  We  all  acknowledged  the  truth  of  his 
statement,  that  when  a  lady  had  made  the  tour 
of  the  different  sewing  machine  establishments 
in  New  York,  she  was  more  unprepared  than  at 
first  for  selection,  and  indeed  was  in  such  a  state 
of  bewilderment  as  to  be  unable  to  distinguish 
a  sewing  machine  from  a  wheelbarrow.  This 
remark  led  Mrs.  Hutton  to  the  expression  of  her 
own  thought,  that  it  would  he  well,  if  every  one 
before  purchasing  a  sewing  machine,  should 
consider  her  own  temperament,  whether  nervous 
or  otherwise,  her  faculty  for  the  comprehension 
of  machinery,  and  her  manner  of  doing  work  of 
any  kind,  whether  careless  or  the  reverse.  For 
these  three  considerations  ought  to  determine 
in  a  great  measure,  the  particular  machine  a 
person  should  buy. 

Mrs.  Hutton  had  requested  and  obtained,  the 
written  opinion  of  thirty  ladies,  of  the  machine 
in  their  possession.  Seven  of  these  ladies  owned 
Wheeler  &  Wilson  machines  ;  four,  the  Flor¬ 
ence  ;  five,  the  Grover  &  Baker ;  eight,  the  Will- 
cox  &  Gibbs ;  three  had  hand  machines,  and 
the  remaining  three  represented  the  Weed, 
Singer,  and  Finkle  &  Lyon  machines.  The 
letters  were  read  in  this  order.  One  lady  said 
that  her  Wheeler  &  Wilson  was  the  greatest  of 
mechanical  blessings ;  that  she  had  used  hers 
for  ten  years,  and  had  never  experienced  any 
trouble  from  it.  The  next  wrote  much  the  same 
as  the  first,  except  that  the  machine  would  have 
freaks,  at  which  times  its  owner  was  in  the  habit 
of  shutting  it  up  like  a  naughty  child,  and  leav¬ 
ing  it  until  it  was  ready  to  behave  !  Rather  an 
inconvenient  arrangement  if  one  had  much  work 
to  do !  Four  of  the  Wheeler  &  Wilson  ladies 
wrote  that  this  particular  machine  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  best  in  use  ;  but  they  were  equally 
agreed  in  accusing  it  of  remarkable  fits  of  obsti¬ 
nacy.  The  remaining  one  came  much  nearer 
the  truth  in  writing  that  she  did  not  think  the 
Wheeler  &  Wilson  machine  could  he  the  right 
one  for  her;  she  had  a  great  deal  of  work  to  do, 
and  could  not  spend  time  in  making  efforts  to 
discover  the  cause  of  disorder  in  the  machine. 
She  needed  one  which  required  little  faculty  to 
understand,  for  she  was  well  aware  that  she  did 
not  possess  this.  She  would  he  glad  to  exchange 
her  machine  for  one  more  easily  managed.  The 
owners  of  the  Florence  were  all  convinced  that 
they  had  the  best  machine  in  the  country,  for 
did  it  not  possess  a  reversible  feed,  etc.,  etc.  f 
But  they  must  confess  that  they  did  not  under¬ 
stand  it.  They  had  had  them,  respectively,  from 
one  to  four  years,  but  knew  no  more  about  them 
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than  when  they  first  bought  them.  The  Grover 
&  Baker  ladies  wrote  that,  for  some  purposes, 
their  machines  were  very  fine,  as  for  embroidery, 
braiding,  etc.,  but  they  complained  of  their 
want  of  economy  for  ordinary  sewing,  and  of 
the  heavy  seam  on  the  wrong  side  of  a  garment. 
Six  of  the  Willcox  &  Gibbs  ladies  wrote  most 
enthusiastic  letters,  claiming  a  string  of  advan¬ 
tages  for  this  machine  longer  than  those  of  all 
the  other  ones  combined.  Two  alone  com¬ 
plained  of  its  sewing  ripping  easily  ;  and,  as 
they  were  present,  Mrs.  Hutton  at  once  ques¬ 
tioned  them  about  their  habits  in  the  use  of  it, 
and  found  that  they  were  not  in  the  custom  of 
fastening  the  ends  of  the  seams.  The  other 
ladies  called  its  ripping  easily  one  of  the  chief 
points  of  excellence  in  the  Willcox  &  Gibbs 
machine,  and  two  of  them  had  made  a  discovery 
which,  they  said,  entitled  this  machine  to  lay 
claim  to  the  advantage  of  great  economy,  which, 
they  thought,  had  never  been  enumerated  in 
the  advertisements  of  its  good  qualities.  Every 
one  acquainted  with  this  machine  knows  that 
it  uses  a  good  deal  of  cotton  in  the  first  place, 
much  more  than  lock-stitch  machines,  and  they 
also  know,  that  in  the  case  of  sewing  incorrectly, 
the  seam  can  be  ripped,  and  the  cotton  used  a 
second  time  ;  while  in  the  lock-stitch  machines, 
it  is  all  wasted.  But  these  two  ladies,  in  a  very 
long  use  of  the  machine,  had  learned  that  all 
the  cotton  used  could  be  turned  to  a  second  ac¬ 
count.  They  said  that,  when  a  garment  was 
worn  past  use,  or  needed  alterations,  they  in¬ 
variably  wound  the  cotton  raveled  from  it,  and 
made  use  of  it  in  basting,  or  in  over-casting  the 
rough  edges  of  seams.  The  ladies  owning  the 
hand  machines  liked  them  very  much  for  per¬ 
sons  unable  to  use  the  treadle  machines,  but  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  sewing  could  not  be  done  as 
rapidly  nor  as  agreeably  as  by  the  other  kind. 

If  a  woman  has  a  clear  head,  no  nervousness 
in  her  composition,  and  understands  the  com¬ 
plications  of  machinery  easily,  then  she  may  dare 
to  invest  in  a  good  lock-stitch  machine,  and  it 
will  undoubtedly  be  a  source  of  great  ease  and 
comfort  to  her.  But,  if  she  is  nervous,  and  hur¬ 
ried  with  work,  and  has  no  knowledge  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  a  Willcox  &  Gibbs  machine  will  be  an 
invaluable  blessing  to  her,  while  a  lock-stitch 
machine  would  only  increase  her  labor  of  body 
and  mind.  Mrs.  Hutton  called  to  mind  the 
fact,  that  a  large  proportion  of  American  women 
are  of  this  class,  who  are  overworked  sometimes 
physically,  sometimes  mentally,  and  often  in 
both  ways  ;  and  remarked,  that  every  mechan¬ 
ical  assistance  afforded  them  should  be  of  the 
very  best  kind  ;  and  that  the  moral  benefit  of 


this  course  would  be  in  setting  women  free  from 
the  nervous  worry,  which  disables  them  from 
doing  any  thing  but  the  veriest  plodding,  and 
keeps  them  from  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  life. 

Saturday,  March  31. — To-day  Bridget  finished 
the  house-cleaning,  with  the  exception  of  some 
rooms  which  I  thought  should  be  left  until 
more  settled  weather  should  arrive.  In  order 
to  finish  to-day  I  found  it  necessary  to  assist 
myself  nearly  all  day;  and  for  this  purpose, 
wore  a  calico  dress  until  the  time  I  expected 
Henry  home.  As  usually  happens  upon  such 
occasions,  I  received  a  number  of  calls,  all  from 
persons  who  know  how  to  make  allowance  for 
necessary  departures  from  custom,  excepting  one 
from  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  who  is  so  exceedingly 
proper  and  bound  by  etiquette.  She  has  not 
been  here  before  since  she  met  Mrs.  Fidder  in 
the  Fall,  and  attempted  to  condole  with  me  to¬ 
day  upon  my  acquaintance  with  so  common  a 
woman.  She  said  to  me,  “  How  very  annoying 
it  is,  Mrs.  Sanborn,  to  be  obliged  to  know  people 
so  much  beneath  us  !  But  we  have  to  submit, 
with  such  a  Government  as  we  have.  I  often 
wish  that  I  had  been  born  in  England,  or  some 
other  country  where  I  might  keep  aloof  from 
the  common  herd.”  This  made  mo  indignant, 
and  I  told  her,  much  apparently  to  her  mystifi¬ 
cation,  that  Mrs.  Fidder  was  one  of  my  most 
valued  friends  ;  that,  although  I  could  never  be 
benefited  intellectually  by  intercourse  with 
her,  I  could  be  morally  and  spiritually,  for  she 
is  one  of  those  rare  characters  who  never  say  an 
unkind  word,  never  do  an  unkind  act;  and,  as 
far  as  one  can  judge,  do  not  even  think  un¬ 
charitably.  And  she  is  bringing  up  her  chil¬ 
dren  in  this  same  lovely  spirit  of  thinking 
and  doing  no  evil.  Surely  such  a  woman  is 
worthy  the  esteem  of  any  one.  I  all  at  once  dis¬ 
covered  that  I  had  gone  beyond  Mrs.  Macken¬ 
zie’s  depth — she  sat  gazing  at  me  with  the  immo¬ 
bility  of  a  statue,  with  the  exception  of  an  oc¬ 
casional  glance  at  her  faultless  attire.  At  the 
first  pause,  she  exclaimed,  “  What  a  sweet  young 
minister  we  had  on  Sunday!  Were  you  not 
perfectly  delighted  with  his  bee — autiful sermon? 
Such  imagination — such  eloquent  words — and 
ah—  ah — .”  I  replied  that  he  certainly  used  fine 
language,  but  common  sense  came  to  my  aid, 
and  restrained  me  from  giving  my  opinion  of 
the  young  Cream  Cheese,  who  officiated  for  Dr. 
Hutton  last  Sunday,  and  who  was  a  fair  repre¬ 
sentative  of  a  class  of  young  ministers  now 
starting  up  in  this  country,  who,  I  fear,  will  do 
the  church  very  much  harm,  and  who  ought  to 
be  kept  out  of  it  at  all  hazards. 
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Just  a  Thought. 


BY  FRANCES  DANA  GAGE. 


T  F  we  never  wasted  our  sunshine, 

Or  hung  it  in  borrowed  shrouds, 

We  might  save  enough,  most  any  day, 

To  gild  to-morrow’s  clouds. 

And  even  if  rain  came  pouring 
Now  and  then,  a  chilling  stream, 

If  garner’d  well,  we’d  have  in  store 
For  every  drip  a  beam. 

I  don’t  know  how  it  is — there  're  some 
Can  never  get  things  right : 

But  yesterday,  it  was  too  dull ; 

To-day  it 's  blinding  bright. 

In  the  spring  they  long  for  summer-time ; 

In  summer  sigh  for  fall ; 

And  while  the  autumn  forests  glow, 
Think  winter  best  of  all ! 

m 

“  It  is  too  cold  1”  the  birds  can’t  sing ; 

“  Too  hot!”  it  wilts  the  flowers  ; 

And  something,  somehow,  all  the  time 
Will  cloud  the  sunniest  hours. 


If  such  would  keep  a  strict  account 
Of  each,  the  goods  or  ills  that  come, 

They ’d  always  find,  on  footing  up, 
The  good  the  heaviest  sum. 

For  every  day  of  storm  and  cloud 
Three  sunny  ones,  at  least  ; 

And  five  soft,  sunny,  genial  winds, 
Where  one  is  really  east. 

Then  bless  the  Lord,  and  cheerily 
Accept  Dame  Nature’s  plan, 

Resolved  to  make  the  best  of  it, 

And  better  it  if  we  can. 

And,  like  the  bees,  just  take  the  sweet 
Where  poison  might  be  found  ; 

And  gathering  honey  all  the  year, 

Go  scattering  it  around. 
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Home  Life. 

BY  REV.  CHARLES  H.  BRIGHAM. 


IT  is  the  boast  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  that 
Home  is  one  of  their  peculiar  possessions  or 
inventions ;  that  the  Latin  races  have  no  in¬ 
heritance  in  it.  and  do  not  understand  its  mean¬ 
ing.  No  doubt  this  hoast  is  more  in  word  than 
in  fact.  If  the  French  have  no  word  for  home, 
they  show  illustrations  of  domestic  beauty  and 
comfort  as  real  as  any  in  English  cottages,  or 
in  American  brown-stone  fronts.  The  finest 
pictures  of  family  life  are  found  in  some  of  the 
towns  of  Lorraine  and  Burgundy.  But  home  is 
unquestionably  a  matter  of  more  pride  on  the 
Northern  than  on  the  Southern  side  of  the 
Channel.  Your  Englishman  is  never  tired  of 
insisting  on  that  legal  axiom  that  a  man’s  house 
is  his  castle,  or  of  repeating  Dryden’s  borrowed 
phrase  that  home  is  his  “  sacred  refuge.”  To  a 
Frenchman  home  may  he  dear,  hut  it  is  not 
sacred,  like  the  Church  :  he  has  no  altar  in  it, 
and  bis  gods  are  not  there.  He  is  no  more 
secure  there  than  in  his  woi’kshop,  or  in  the 
street.  There  is  no  song  in  his  language  which 
holds  the  sentiment  and  the  sigh  of  that  “  Sweet 
Home,”  which  has  for  the  Saxon  of  every  grade 
of  culture  an  inexhaustible  charm. 

Home,  in  its  proper  and  lawful  meaning,  im¬ 
plies  a  house,  in  which  one  has  not  only  habita¬ 
tion,  hut  ownership.  A  house  from  which  one 
is  liable  to  he  turned  out  at  the  caprice  of  a 
landlord,  or  in  which  one  may  not  drive  a  nail 
without  risk  of  a  suit  for  damage,  a  house  which 
is  only  leased,  even  with  a  long  lease,  can  not  he 
home  in  the  fullest  sense.  Yet  Americans,  the 
most  restless  and  vagrant  of  people,  have  almost 
transformed  in  their  speech  the  meaning  of  the 
old  word.  Did  not  the  valiant  General  of  the 
Potomac  Army  proclaim  that  his  home  was  in 
the  saddle  ?  Do  not  the  railway  conductors,  and 
some  travellers  too,  aver  that  their  home  is  on 
the  road  ?  In  the  valiant  song  of  Britannia,  her 
home  is  “on  the  deep,”  and  a  favorite  lyric 
connects  a  home  on  the  rolling  deep  with  a  life 
on  the  mountain  wave.  There  are  clerks  in  the 
cities,  who  tell  you  that  their  homes  are  half  in 
the  “store”  and  half  in  the  restaurant;  they 
sleep  in  one  place  and  they  eat  in  the  other. 
The  unfortunates  who  dwell  in  boarding-houses, 
and  their  name  is  legion,  can  blushingly  send 
out  “at  home”  cards  for  their  wedding  recep¬ 
tions.  The  portly  bachelor  feels  himself  per¬ 
fectly  at  home  in  his  well-furnished  “hall.” 


And  even  the  ease  which  one  may  take  in  his 
inn  is  imagined  to  he  a  consciousness  of  home 
by  the  denizen  on  the  fourth  floor  of  a  fashion¬ 
able  hotel.  Even  the  Oneida  Communists  falk 
about  their  “  homes,”  and  probably  Diogenes 
was  at  home  in  his  tub. 

The  sacredness  of  home  is  considerably  im-  > 
paired  by  this  lax  style  of  applying  the  word. 
When  hotels,  and  boarding-houses,  and  tene¬ 
ment-houses,  and  restaurants,  and  railway  cars, 
can  claim  this  name,  the  fine  old  sentiment  will 
vanish  out  of  it,  and  the  song  so  sweet  that 
there  is  no  plane  like  home  become  only  a  dying 
echo  of  a  lost  joy.  Indeed  home  comes  into 
some  phrases  in  our  speech,  which  seem  to  take 
away  its  credit.  The  school-bov  feels  insultod 
if  his  playmates  call  him  a  “home-boy;”  it  is 
as  much  as  to  say  that  he  is  a  milk-sop,  a  baby, 
and  wanting  in  spirit.  Home-sickness  is  a 
malady  of  which  all  are  ashamed,  and  which 
those  who  feel  are  careful  to  conceal.  No 
American  soldier  would  desert  his  ranks,  when 
the  band  of  the  regiment  ventures  to  strike  up 
“  sounds  from  home,”  even  if  the  melody  were 
more  noble  than  the  music  of  “cow  bells” — the 
Swiss  weakness  has  no  parallel  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  Division  of  homes  is  possible 
here,  and  the  man  who  is  rich  enough  and 
lavish  enough  may  have  several  homes  at  once, 
each  with  a  valid  and  an  equal  title  to  the 
honorable  name.  Daniel  Webster  had  at  once 
a  home  among  the  New  Hampshire  hills,  by  the 
Marshfield  sea-shore,  and  in  a  street  in  Boston, 
to  say  nothing  of  his  home  in  Washington. 
Prescott,  the  historian,  had  homes  in  Boston, 
in  Lynn,  and  in  Pepperell,  and  divided  his  time 
among  them.  The  Mormon  LSasnaw  may  boast 
that  he  is  at  home  in  every  town  in  his  territory, 
if  the  statement  be  true,  that  he  owns  a  house 
and  has  a  wife  in  every  town.  Nay  even  one 
may  have  two  homes  in  the  same  house,  as  he 
occupies  one  part  in  the  winter,  and  another  in 
the  summer.  We  know  of  a  man  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  whose  house  was  on  a  border  line  be¬ 
tween  a  city  and  the  adjoining  town,  and  who 
could  change  his  home  from  town  to  city  by 
going  from  the  west  to  the  east  chamber.  That 
double  home  under  one  roof  was  convenient 
when  the  tax-gatherer  came  round. 

While  these  and  other  habits  are  likely  to  im¬ 
pair  the  traditional  sacredness  of  home,  it  is  all 
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the  more  important  to  insist  upon  home  life,  the 
most  conservative  of  all  good  social  influences. 
The  nomad  tastes  of  our  people,  strengthening 
continually  by  the  facilities  for  travel,  must  not 
destroy  the  dear  old  home  feeling,  so  hound  up 
with  the  holiest  of  memories.  We  have  not 
here  the  law  of  entail,  which  holds  the  house 
and  the  estate  in  the  same  line  from  one  genera¬ 
tion  to  another.  The  chances  are  that  the  best 
house  will  change  owners  within  one  generation, 
and  that  most  houses  will  change  owners  many 
times.  Comparatively  few  sons  are  satisfied  to 
live  in  the  house  where  their  childhood  was 
passed,  even  if  it  he  refitted  with  all  the  modem 
improvements ;  or  if  they  have  filial  piety 
enough  to  stay  there,  their  wives  will  he  re¬ 
bellious.  “  A  new  home”  is  a  genuine  American 
phrase,  and  the  emigrant  goes  to  find  a  new 
home.  Preaching  will  not  stop  this  tendency 
to  find  new  homes  ;  the  best  counsel  is  to  make 
the  new  home  as  nearly  as  possible  like  the  old 
home  in  its  style  and  its  comfort. 

How  may  home-life  in  our  wayward,  restless, 
adventurous,  speculating  American  world  best 
he  realized  ?  Wbat  will  help  to  make  a  genuine 
home  in  all  these  disadvantages  ?  We  leave 
out  of  view  in  the  answers  to  these  questions  the 
necessary  sentiment  at  the  basis  of  all  domestic 
happiness,  and  do  not  insist  that  parental,  filial 
and  fraternal  love  are  the  assurance  of  a  happy 
home.  We  will  take  it  for  granted  that  these 
exist,  and  ask  only  of  the  external  aids  which 
may  make  this  love  effective.  For  in  spite  of 
the  fine  verses  of  the  poets,  and  the  confident 
theories  of  school  essays,  the  blessing  and  the 
reality  of  home  depend  quite  as  much  on  the 
adjuncts,  as  on  the  interior  sentiment.  Filial 
love,  warm  as  it  may  he,  can  not  make  home 
out  of  a  hoarding-house,  where  six  families,  and 
as  many  more  lone  men  and  women  are  herded 
together.  Home  is  made  real  hy  “  circum¬ 
stances”  quite  as  much  as  hy  love. 

1.  the  first  need  of  home  life,  is  that  the  head 
of  the  family  own  his  house.  This  is  not  a  rigid 
rule,  certainly.  If  he  can  lease  it  for  ninety- 
nine  years,  or  even  for  fifty  years,  he  may  feel 
as  free  in  the  house  as  if  he  had  paid  the  money 
and  secured  the  fee,  and  registered  the  deed. 
But  the  sense  of  ownership  in  some  kind  he 
ought  to  have.  All  homes  that  are  in  hired 
houses  are  imperfect.  They7  may  imitate  the 
genuine  home,  and  perhaps  for  a  time  do  as 
well,  just  as  stucco  imitates  stone,  and  graining 
imitates  the  lines  of  costly  wood,  hut  they  lack 
the  first  element  of  a  good  home,  the  sense  of 
freedom,  stability,  and  security.  A  man  and  his 
family  feel  more  at  home  in  a  house  with  only 


three  rooms,  which  is  really  their  own,  than  in 
a  house  four  times  as  large,  which  has  a  land¬ 
lord.  Perhaps  this  definition  of  home  will  cut 
off  the  larger  part  of  the  so-called  homes  in  our 
cities,  yet  the  definition  is  according  to  fitness. 
A  home  in  a  hired  house  can  not  he  complete. 
In  Heaven,  where  is  the  highest  home,  there  is 
no  hired  house. 

2.  Next  to  ownership  of  the  house  as  a  requi¬ 
site  for  the  feeling  of  a  comfortable  home,  is 
convenient  and  sufficient  furniture.  Home  is  not 
real,  without  the  conveniences  of  home.  All 
the  appliances  of  domestic  use  that  are  likely  to 
he  wanted  must  he  there-  In  Oriental  coun¬ 
tries,  a  divan  around  the  room,  and  a  low  stool 
or  two,  are  considered  to  he  ample  furniture, 
even  for  the  house  of  a  Pasha.  But  in  our 
civilized  life  that  meagre  standard  will  not  he 
allowed  as  sufficient.  To  he  at  home  in  a  house, 
we  must  have  carpets  and  bureaus,  and  bed¬ 
steads,  and  chairs  and  tables,  and  all  the  things 
which  seem  to  suggest  permanent  residence. 
Even  a  Methodist  minister,  itinerant  hy  the 
system  of  his  calling,  needs  more  than  his 
trunk  and  his  saddle-bags,  if  he  is  to  he  at  home 
with  his  parishioners.  Too  much  furniture,  in¬ 
deed,  is  a  nuisance.  A  house  crowded  with 
apparatus  loses  the  proper  sentiment  of  home, 
and  suggests  rather  the  idea  of  a  warehouse  or 
a  barrack.  There  must  he  room  to  turn 
around,  and  to  “  swing  the  cat,”  if  one  may 
wish.  But  nothing  can  he  more  dreary  than 
the  aspect  of  the  house  which  is  as  empty  of  all 
conveniences  as  a  country  railway  station,  or  a 
doctor’s  office,  in  which  the  chairs  are  strictly 
limited  to  the  number  of  the  household,  and  all 
is  stiff  and  uncomfortable.  A  Yankee  home  can 
hardly  he  genuine  without  one  or  more  rocking- 
chairs  ;  and  the  Boston  congregation  who  gave 
their  minister  a  dozen  of  these  when  they  pro¬ 
vided  their  parsonage  took  the  most  natural 
way  of  domesticating  him  at  once.  One  ought 
to  feel  at  ease  in  his  home,  and  this  can  not  he 
unless  there  is  a  certain  ministry  to  indolence. 

3.  And  this  suggests  the  remark  that  in  a 
true  home  the  whole  house  ought  to  belong  to  th  e 
family,  and  be  occupied  by  them.  There  ought  to 
he  spare  chambers  for  the  guests,  and  room  for 
hospitality,  but  there  should  he  no  6hut  cham¬ 
bers,  or  shut  parlors,  sequestered  from  all 
domestic  use.  There  should  be  no  mysteries  in 
the  home,  no  place  of  oracle  there.  Every  part 
of  the  house,  from  cellar  to  garret,  should  he 
open  and  known,  not  only  lighted  and  ventilated, 
but  visited  too,  hy  every  member  of  the  house¬ 
hold.  In  a  real  home,  the  family  always  use 
I  the  best  part  of  their  house,  and  live  in  the 
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whole  of  it.  They  go  in  at  the  front  door,  as 
well  as  as  at  the  hack  door,  they  go  up  by  the 
wide  staircase  as  well  as  by  the  narrow  stair¬ 
case,  and  they  use  the  soft  cushions,  the  damask 
and  the  velvet,  as  well  as  the  cane  seat  and  the 
straw  matting.  In  a  genuine  house,  no  part  or 
appendage  of  the  house  ought  to  be  too  good  for 
those  who  are  members  of  the  family.  Even 
the  servants,  if  they  live  in  the  kitchen,  ought 
to  know  what  is  in  the  rooms  above  them,  and 
not  feel  that  they  are  outlaws  anywhere  within 
the  walls.  In  the  Puritan  days,  theie  was  none 
of  that  separation  of  the  place  of  master  and  ser¬ 
vant  in  the  house  which  is  now  so  vigorously 
kept.  The  family  felt  all  the  more  at  home 
that  Sambo  and  Dinah  with  their  white  teeth, 
and  their  shining  skin,  and  their  ringing  laugh, 
were  in  the  room  when  the  jest  went  round. 
The  only  remnant  of  that  way  in  the  custom  of 
evangelical  households  is  in  calling  the  servants 
to  attend  family  worship.  They  may  be  at 
home  in  the  prayers  of  the  house,  though  they 
can  not  be  in  all  its  joys.  It  is  well  in  the  home 
that  each  member  should  have  his  own  retreat, 
his  own  chamber,  the  daughters  and  the  sons, 
and  the  servants,  but  not  well  that  there  should 
be  no  feeling  of  common  right  in  the  house. 

4.  And  a  good  home  is  not  all  within  the 
walls  of  the  house.  The  first  home  of  the  first 
family  was  not  in  a  house  at  all,  but  in  a  garden. 
To  realize  the  home  now,  there  ought  to  be  agar- 
den  attached  to  it,  some  space  open  to  the  sky  in 
which  green  things  and  bright  things  may  grow, 
and  the  family  may  enjoy  God’s  sunlight  to¬ 
gether.  Time  may  bring  the  home  feeling  even 
in  the  centre  of  a  brick  block  with  a  sidewalk 
in  front,  and  a  paved  area  of  ten  feet  square  in 
the  rear ;  yet  this  kind  of  a  home  will  resemble 
the  real  home  only  as  crypt  resembles  a  church. 
Some  kind  of  a  garden  every  true  home  ought 
to  have,  a  clear  space  in  front  or  in  rear  or 
around.  This  ought  to  be  the  dividing  bound 
of  the  family  estate,  and  not  merely  a  hateful 
and  harsh  wall.  When  you  see  a  garden  around 
a  house,  in  country  or  in  city,  you  instinctively 
imagine  a  family  there,  that  it  is  not  a  hermit¬ 
age,  or  a  tenement-house,  but  that  they  own 
their  premises  and  use  the  property  together. 
A  garden,  with  climbing  plants,  is  the  sign  that 
the  family  are  there  to  stay,  and  do  not  expect 
with  quarter-day  to  take  up  their  march,  and 
seek  a  new  habitation. 

5.  Every  well-ordered  home  will  have  a 
library.  Until  this  in  some  form  comes  into  the 
house,  it  has  not  the  right  to  be  called  more  than 
a  lodging-house,  or  an  eating-house,  however 
sumptuously  it  may  be  furnished.  How  many 


books  are  necessary  to  make  a  library  we  shall 
not  venture  to  say,  or  whether  the  obi  Puritan 
measure  of  the  Bible,  the  dictionary,  and  the 
spelling  book  is  to  be  taken  as  the  unit,  or  rather 
Trinity  in  unity.  Books  enough  to  meet  the 
ordinary  need  of  intercourse  and  conversation 
and  reference,  the  “  standard  works,”  enough  to 
give  the  impression  of  culture  and  intelligence ; 
home  must  have  these,  even  if  it  has  to  spare 
some  physical  comforts  to  get  them.  Books  in 
the  house  are  a  binding  influence  between  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family,  the  means  of  dispersing  the, 
clouds,  making  raining  days  useful,  and  enliven¬ 
ing  hours  of  solitude.  And  in  a  true  home  the 
library  will  not  be  “  stowed  away”  in  a  closet  or 
a  dark  room,  but  will  be  in  the  centre  of  the 
house,  in  the  meeting-place  of  the  family,  where 
the  young  and  the  old  together  catch  inspiration 
in  its  gathered  hoard.  In  the  true  home  the 
library  will  be  the  favorite  “  sitting-room.” 

6.  And  we  are  disposed  to  mention  instruments 
of  music  as  a  proper  appendage  to  comfortable 
home  life.  A  home  which  never  has  any  music 
in  it  may  be  neat,  orderly,  quiet,  evqn  in  its 
routine,  and  may  train  its  children  in  exemplary 
ways,  but  it  lacks  one  of  the  best  influences  of 
domestic  union.  A  piano  in  good  tune  not  only 
leads  in  the  music  of  the  song  of  home,  but  it 
makes  home  sweet,  even  where  epithets  of  en¬ 
dearment  are  not  lavished.  Heaven  comes  into 
that  home  more  surely.  Very  few  households 
are  so  unfortunate  that  every  member  is  insen¬ 
sible  to  harmony,  that  there  is  no  music  in  the 
soul  of  any.  There  will  usually  be  some  one 
who  can  bring  out  the  angel  from  the  chords  ; 
and  if  no  one  in  the  family  can  do  this,  it  may 
be  done  by  the  stranger  within  the  gates.  We 
have  known  more  than  one  home  where  the 
piano  was  only  for  friends  in  their  visits;  but  it 
made  the  visits  of  frier  ds  more  frequent  and 
more  welcome.  Music  there  ought  to  be  in 
every  home,  not  only  the  music  of  a  mother 
“singing  to  her  clean,  fat,  rosy  babe,”  which 
the  radical  Cobbett  so  much  glorifies,  but  the 
musing  of  consenting  voices  and  consenting 
harps.  The  head  of  the  house  may  be  a  good 
steward,  without  any  musical  knowledge,  but  a 
true  father  will  know  more  than  the  “  two 
tunes,”  between  which  he  can  not  decide,  when 
he  hears  his  daughter  strike  the  keys.  The  best 
sentiment  of  home  connects  itself  from  infancy 
to  age,  with  the  voice  of  music. 

7.  And  home  is  more  fully  realized,  when  all 
the  family  are  together.  There  is  a  painful  ab¬ 
surdity  in  talking  of  the  pleasure  of  home  when 
the  children  of  the  house  are  scattered,  or  the 
parents  are  perpetually  absent.  A  father  who 
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spends  all  his  time  in  his  shop,  or  in  his  club, 
except  the  hours  of  the  night  in  which  he  sleeps, 
or  the  minutes  which  he  gives  for  meals,  knows 
nothing  of  the  satisfaction  of  home.  This  is  one 
of  the  solecisms  of  American  life,  that  men  of 
wealth  lavish  so  much  upon  their  houses,  hut 
are  in  these  houses  so  little.  The  children,  too, 
are  sent  away  to  hoarding-schools,  or  to  Europe, 
and  three-quarters  of  the  great  house  remains 
unoccupied.  Of  course,  in  the  passage  of  life 
and  the  changes  of  fortune,  it  is  inevitable  that 
the  family  circle  should  he  broken  up.  The 
lone  widow,  whose  children  have  gone  away 
from  her  as  they  have  married  and  settled  in 
life,  may  speak  of  her  “  home”  as  the  place 
where  she  has  lived  so  long,  though  now  no  one 
is  with  her  there.  The  forms  of  the  departed 
are  there  in  her  thought,  and  she  has  society  in 
her  memories.  But  while  the  children  are  yet 
in  tender  years  and  in  leading-strings,  home 
implies  that  they  are  together  in  the  house,  and 
are  not  scattered  in  foreign  and  uncongenial 
abodes.  For  a  good  part  of  every  week-day,  for 
a  large  part  of  every  Sunday,  the  parents  and 
children  ought  to  be  in  each  other’s  close 
society.  It  is  more  important  for  a  man  of  busi¬ 
ness  to  be  in  his  home,  than  to  provide  merely 
for  its  enlargement.  The  club”  is  no  place 
for  one  who  has  wife  and  children,  it  is  an  insti¬ 
tution  for  the  refuge  of  grim  and  forlorn  celi¬ 
bates,  and  even  for  them  is  of  doubtful  value. 
Genuine  home-life  implies  a  hearty  love  for  the 
society  in  the  house,  which  will  hold  this  as 
close  and  as  long  as  the  children  are  willing  to 


remain.  Home  is  a  place  for  men  as  much  as 
for  women,  for  the  sons  as  much  as  for  the 
daughters.  And  no  one  has  a  true  home,  when 
there  is  any  place  that  he  loves  better  to  be  in 
than  his  home.  Even  the  church  must  be  second 
to  this. 

Other  suggestions  about  home  we  might 
offer,  to  allow  freedom  there,  to  take  interest  in 
the  work  that  all  are  doing,  and  in  the  lcnguage 
of  one  of  Mr.  Hale’s  heroes,  to  “  lend  a  hand.” 
But  these  are  enough  to  indicate  the  character 
of  a  home.  It  is  oar  sad  conviction,  neverthe¬ 
less,  that  these  advices  are  not  likely  to  be 
heeded,  as  they  are  so  unlike  the  habit  of  the 
time  and  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Our  restless 
people  are  more  and  more  getting  away  from 
all  love  for  home,  which  is  too  quiet  and  old- 
fashioned.  The  street,  with  its  shows  and 
parade ;  public  assemblies ;  the  facilities  for 
travel;  the  fever  of  emigration  and  change  ;  are 
carrying  us  away  from  the  old  idea  of  family 
union.  Our  economical  schemes  suggest  life  in 
lodgings  and  in  great  hotels  as  the  rational 
substitute  for  the  confined  family  circle.  Social¬ 
ism  in  all  its  theories  denies  the  simplicity  of 
home.  The  programme  of  Mrs.  Woodhull  and 
her  associates  leaves  home  wholly  out  of  the 
question.  When  mothers  begin  to  denounce 
the  tyranny  of  the  family  relation,  and  proclaim 
that  its  yoke  must  be  thrown  off,  then  home 
life  will  pass  into  a  tradition.  When  infants 
are  sent  away  to  be  nursed,  home  is  sent  out  of 
the  house. 


Secret  of  a  Wholesome  Life, 


BY  MISS  M. 

"T"  OXG  ago,  when  the  world  was  younger  and 
more  romantic  than  now,  there  lived  a  cer¬ 
tain  adventurer,  to  whom  life  seemed  too  short 
for  the  great  deeds  he  wished  to  perform.  His 
course  had  been  one  of  danger  and  peril,  re¬ 
warded  by  success,  but  now,  while  the  fire  of 
youth  still  burned  in  his  heart,  and  visions  of 
wealth  and  fame  to  be  gained  were  ever  present 
to  his  imagination,  the  power  of  endurance  that 
had  marked  his  youthful  days,  was  fast  passing 
away.  So  he  listened  eagerly  to  stories  told  of 
an  island  far  to  the  northwest,  ever  blooming 
with  flowers,  and  whose  inhabitants  were  always 
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young.  For  in  the  midst  of  this  island  there 
was  a  fountain,  whose  waters  possessed  such 
wondrous  virtue,  that  any  man  bowed  down 
with  age  and  infirmity  who  should  bathe  in 
them  would  be  restored  to  youth.  So,  with  part 
of  his  wealth,  he  fitted  out  a  fleet,  and  set  sail 
to  find  the  fairy  fountain.  He  touched  at  many 
beautiful  islands,  and  bathed  in  many  sparkling 
rivers,  but  never  found  his  youth  again.  His 
weary  voyage  only  added  to  his  gray  hairs,  and 
disappointment  consumed  the  fire  in  his  heart, 
and  he  died.  Perhaps  he  found  the  fairy  foun¬ 
tain  then.  Who  knows  ? 
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THE  HERALD  OF  HEALTH. 


We  may  smile  perhaps  at  this  man’s  hopeless 
search  for  that  which  existed  only  in  fable,  hut 
in  our  search  after  health,  have  we  not,  after  all, 
a  secret  sympathy  with  him.  He  desired  to  es¬ 
cape  weakness  and  infirmity,  to  regain  strength 
and  endurance ;  our  desire  is  the  same.  He 
sought  in  distant  countries  for  a  miraculous 
fountain  ;  we  seek  for  the  laws  that  govern  life, 
that  we  may  learn  to  keep  them.  We  call  him 
romantic,  and  ourselves  reasonable. 

But  in  every  search  after  truth,  there  must  he 
a  season  of  darkness  and  doubt,  while  many 
false  theories  are  being  tried  and  tested,  and 
finally  cast  aside,  before  the  true  theory  is  estab¬ 
lished.  So  we  have  some  reason  to  fear,  that 
like  this  poor  voyager,  we  too  shall  touch  at 
many  islands  and  bathe  in  many  fountains,  and 
finally  grow  old  and  die,  before  the  true  laws 
which  govern  life  have  been  discovered,  and  we 
have  learned  how  to  live  rightly. 

We  know  that  there  is  great  need  of  reform 
among  our  people  generally.  When  we  consider 
the  general  decay  of  vigor,  and  quick  suscepti¬ 
bility  to  disease,  which  characterize  the  people 
of  to-day,  we  are  convinced  that  we  must  be 
living  in  the  constant  violation  of  the  laws  of 
health,  whatever  they  may  be.  But  if  we  search 
in  the  works  of  those  who  have  given  their  time 
and  attention  to  this  subject,  to  find  out  how  to 
correct  our  lives,  we  shall  be  often  puzzled.  All 
agree  that  we  are  wrong,  hut  do  not  agree  as  to 
how  we  can  become  right.  We  are  told  that 
our  manner  of  dress  is  unhealthful,  that  our 
habits  in  regard  to  sleep,  exercise,  and  diet  are 
wrong,  that  we  overwork  ourselves,  etc.  But 
wherein  we  shall  change  for  the  better,  our  ad¬ 
visers  disagree.  Some  good  authorities  tell  us 
to  abstain  from  meat,  others  equally  good, 
strongly  recommend  it.  Some  say,  Avoid  condi¬ 
ments  ;  others  say,  Use  them.  Some  say,  Take  as 
little  drink  as  possible,  never  stimulating  drinks  ; 
others  say,  They  are  often  useful  and  necessary. 

If  we  turn  in  our  doubt  and  perplexity,  and 
examine  the  lives  and  habits  of  those  individuals 
and  classes  of  men  who  have  been  most  re¬ 
markable  for  strength  and  endurance,  and  have 
lived  to  the  greatest  age,  we  shall  find  here  the 
widest  diversity.  In  their  diet  and  habits  of 
life  no  tsvo  seem  to  be  agreed.  We  shall  fre¬ 
quently  find  that  some  things  that  we  had 
settled  in  our  own  minds  as  being  essential,  have 
been  habitually  disregarded  by  some  of  these 
men. 

Nevertheless,  the  truth  lies  somewhere. 
These  men  who  have  lived  long  and  healthful 
lives  must  have  kept,  either  consciously  or  un¬ 
consciously,  some  great  fundamental  law  of 


health,  however  they  may  have  varied  in  their 
regard  for  the  less  important  rules  of  life.  May 
it  not  he  possible  that  these  matters  of  diet  and 
exercise,  and  so  forth,  all  belong  to  the  lesser 
parts  of  the  law,  and  that  we  are  too  apt  to  over¬ 
look  the  great  fundamental  law,  which  under¬ 
lies  the  whole,  and  includes  them,  without  which 
there  can  not  he  really  good  health,  and  in  the 
keeping  of  which  the  lesser  laws  follow  natu¬ 
rally,  or  may  he  freqently  departed  from  with¬ 
out  great  loss.  ? 

Lest  I  should  fail  to  make  my  meaning  clear 
just  here,  let  me  use  an  illustration,  which  will 
he  familiar  to  us  all.  We  can  all  recollect  times 
in  our  childhood  when  we  made  umjsual  efforts 
to  he  good.  I  remember  that  I  used  at  such 
times  to  he  greatly  troubled  by  the  many  ways 
in  which  it  was  possible  to  do  wrong,  and  by 
the  multitude  of  rules  that  a  good  child  must 
learn  to  keep.  While  I  was  doing  my  best  to 
keep  the  rule  about  obedience,  I  found  myself 
forgetting  to  be  gentle,  while  trying  spec¬ 
ially  to  be  gentle,  I  failed  in  regard  to  dili¬ 
gence  while  working  away  at  that,  I  found  my¬ 
self  growing  careless  in  regard  to  truthfulness, 
and  so  on  till  there  seemed  to  be  no  end  to  the 
rules  I  ought  to  keep  in  mind,  hut  continually 
forgot.  1  said,  in  my  despair,  that  I  never  could 
keep  so  many  rules ;  I  thought  if  there  had  been 
but  one  rule  given  to  us,  I  would  not  have  cared 
how  hard  it  might  he,  or  how  long  it  might 
take,  I  would  certainly  learn  to  keep  it. 

When  I  grew  older  I  found  the  one  rule  I  had 
longed  for,  a  little  rule  of  only  one  word,  but  it 
contained  the  whole  matter,  and  I  saw,  that  if  I 
could  but  learn  to  keep  that  perfectly,  the  others 
would  keep  themselves.  For  Love  is  indeed,  tho 
fulfilling  of  the  Law.  Now  we  know,  that 
by  the  living  out  of  this  one  great  principle, 
many  beautiful  characters  are  developed,  al¬ 
though  there  may  he  an  almost  infinite  variety 
of  opinions  and  practices  in  regard  to  the  lesser 
matters  of  the  law.  And  we  know  that  there  is 
a  great  variety  of  sects  in  the  world,  which  no 
man  can  number,  who  differ  and  dispute  among 
themselves  about  many  matters,  hut  all  meet  in 
the  belief  and  practice  of  the  one  great  law  of 
Love,  and  so  really  form  one  brotherhood.  Also 
we  know  that  if  any  man  takes  up  any  of  the 
lesser  matters,  and  makes  a  hobby  of  it,  that  is, 
gives  to  it  the  preeminence  that  belongs  only  to 
the  .  law  of  Love,  he  develops  into  a  one-sided 
character,  and  soon  loses  the  respect  of  others, 
as  a  man  of  good  sense  and  judgment. 

It  seems  to  me  just  so  with  this  matter  of 
health.  There  must  he  one  great  principle  at 
the  foundation,  which  includes  all  the  lesser 
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rules,  or  admits  of  great  variety  of  opinion  in 
the  practice  of  them,  so  long  as  this  one  great 
law  is  kept.  And  in  examining  the  cases  of 
men  who  have  lived  the  longest  and  most  health¬ 
ful  lives,  however  widely  they  may  have  differed 
in  their  diet  and  habits,  we  shall  find  them,  I 
think,  agreeing  in  one  particular.  In  some  way 
they  all  succeeded  in  attaining  to  a  calm  and 
cheerful  state  of  mind. 

Sometimes,  they  have  been  horn  with  a  dis¬ 
position  that  takes  life  easily,  a  very  blessed  in¬ 
heritance.  Sometimes,  we  find  them  among  the 
peasant  class  of  a  people,  and  the  secret  of  their 
quiet  temper  seems  to  he  that  they  know  they 
can  not  rise  above  their  station,  and  so  content 
themselves  with  the  daily  life  as  it  comes,  and 
are  never  fretted  or  chafed  by  disappointed  am¬ 
bition.  Often,  we  find  them  among  those  bom 
to  a  high  station  in  life,  where,  having  no  petty 
anxieties  about  ways  and  means,  their  social 
position  being  secured  without  an  effort  on  their 
own  part,  they  quietly  follow  the  pursuits  most 
agreeable  to  their  tastes  and  live  to  a  peaceful 
old  age.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  we  find 
this  even  temper  and  quiet  mind  acquired  under 
very  disadvantageous  outward  circumstances, 
by  an  unshaken  confidence  in  a  Supreme  Being 
possessed  of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  love, 
whose  tenderness  notes  the  fall  of  a  sparrow 
and  numbers  the  hairs  of  our  heads.  So  that 
by  a  strong  faith  in  a  loving  special  Provi¬ 
dence,  some  few  learn  St.  Paul's  lesson,  “In 
whatsoever  state  I  am,  therewith  to  be  content.” 

I  believe  that  the  real  secret  of  a  healthful 
life  is  a  temper  quiet,  cheerful,  and  serene.  For 
one  who  possesses  such  a  mind  naturally  avoids 
extremes,  and  is  temperate  in  diet  and  all  the 
habits  of  life.  By  living  in  the  atmosphere  of 
peace,  which  a  quiet  and  contented  mind  al¬ 
ways  makes  for  itself,  the  constitution  acquires 
a  certain  elasticity  which  enable  it  to  throw 
off  the  pernicious  effects  of  some  had  habit,  like 
the  daily  use  of  a  harmful  article  of  food  or 
stimulant.  Perhaps  it  might  not  be  too  much 
to  say,  that  the  constitution  even  acquires  a  cer¬ 
tain  strength  by  having  some  evil  to  resist,  in 
the  same  way  that  a  man  who  has  a  daily 
temptation  acquires  by  its  daily  resistance  a 
moral  strength  that  is  far  more  valuable  than 
the  virtue  of  that  man  who  is  never  tempted 
and  never  needs  to  resist. 

If  Love  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  moral 
law,  is  not  Peace  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  the 
physical  law  ?  And  if  we  give  the  precedence 
to  diet,  or  exercise,  or  cleanliness,  or  regularity, 
or  any  other  physical  virtue,  do  we  not  make 
the  same  mistake  that  he  makes  who  places 


faith,  or  temperance,  or  justice,  or  any  other 
moral  virtue  before  Charity  ? 

"Why  is  it  that  the  state  of  vitality  among  the 
American  people  is  so  low  that  diseases,  es¬ 
pecially  of  the  nerves,  are  so  common,  and  that 
as  a  nation  we  are  short-lived  ?  Is  it  not  be¬ 
cause  we  are  the  most  restless  people  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  P  And  yet  we  never  try  to  calm 
down  this  feverish  restlessness,  but  rather  en¬ 
courage  it.  The  little  boys  in  our  public  schools 
are  urged  to  greater  diligence  by  being  told 
that  they  may  become  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  some  day.  Our  rich  and  glorious  country 
holds  in  her  hands  so  many  prizes  for  all  who 
will  work  for  them,  that  our  little  children  be¬ 
come  ambitious,  even  before  they  know  how  to 
spell  the  word.  So  long  as  we  educate  them  to 
he  restless  instead  of  quiet,  and  bring  them  up 
in  this  utter  disregard  of  the  one  great  funda¬ 
mental  law  of  health,  can  we  expect  that  any 
amount  of  strict  attention  to  lesser  rules  of  diet 
and  exercise  will  confer  upon  them  this  greatest 
of  all  earthly  blessings  ? 

But  the  age  is  fast,  the  world  is  in  a  hurry 
and  how  can  we  think  of  rest  ?  Shall  we,  who, 
not  content  with  pressing  fire  and  water  into 
our  service  to  drive  us  through  th6  world,  have 
even  called  upon  the  lightning  to  carry  our 
thoughts  to  distant  lands  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye,  shall  we  stop  now  ? 

We  will  do  any  thing  else  you  tell  us,  dress 
our  children  in  flannel,  if  you  say  so,  give  them 
a  dozen  baths  a  week,  put  them  through  courses 
of  gymnastics,  feed  them  on  Graham,  and  deny 
them  meat,  but  how  can  we  teach  them  rest, 
when  the  watchword  of  the  age  is  Progress,  and 
the  motto  of  the  world,  Excelsior. 

And  after  all,  the  little  lamps  may  burn  out 
early,  all  because  we  would  not  listen  to  the 
voice  which  said,  “  These  things  ought  ye  to 
have  done,  but  not  to  have  left  the  others  un¬ 
done.'’ 


A  Family  of  Suicides. — At  the  in¬ 
quest  of  the  body  of  a  man  who  committed  sui¬ 
cide  recently  in  St.  Louis,  the  fact  was  developed 
that  he  had  attempted  to  hang  himself  five 
months  before,  but  was  cut  down  by  his  wife, 
and  that  he  was  the  last  of  a  family  of  six 
brothers  and  sisters,  all  of  whom  had  died  by 
their  own  hands.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  the  condition  of  the  parents  of  this  family, 
and  their  mental  and  physical  habits.  Persons 
with  proclivities  to  suicide  should  use  such 
remedies  as  will  help  them  to  overcome  it. 
They  are  mainly  hygiene. 
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My  Medical  Advisers. 


BY  LYDIA  M.  MILLARD. 


A  LITTLE  pet  of  mine  became  suddenly 
quite  ill,  so  one  warm  summer  day  I  hur¬ 
ried  off  with  her  to  a  more  healthy  Long  Isl¬ 
and  retreat.  She  was  the  only  baby  on  board 
the  boat,  and  there  were  many  maternal  and 
grand-maternal  hearts  beating  around  her,  while 
experienced  maiden  aunts  filled  up  the  chairs  in 
the  corners. 

Alice  was  a  pretty  child,  hut  the  rose  was 
stealing  out  of  her  cheek,  the  violet  fading  in 
the  eye,  and  about  the  cherub  mouth  sharp, 
dark  lines  were  fast  coming.  I  was  going 
away  from  the  best  of  physicians,  but  had  I 
been  as  ignorant  as  the  Babes  in  the  Woods,  I 
could  not  have  been  more  enlightened  than  I 
was  that  day  on  the  steamboat.  “That  child 
looks  as  if  she  was  goin’  to  die  right  off,’’  said 
one  lady,  coming  up  to  me ;  “  hut  if  you’ll  give 
her  strong  green  tea  six  times  a  day,  she’ll 
surely  get  well.  It  raised  our  Susy  right  up 
from  the  grave,  w'hen  she  was  so  far  gone  she 
couldn’t  lift  her  head,”  and  the  woman  went 
up  on  deck,  as  she  said,  “  to  see  the  skenerry.” 

“  Don’t  mind  what  she  says,”  said  a  sharp- 
eyed,  long-nosed  person  at  my  right  hand 
“you’d  kill  that  child  if  you  guv  it  green  tea — 
green  tea  is  rank  pisen — it  is  dried  on  copper  ! 
Our  John  went  off  in  fits,  and  Pop  and  I  thought 
it  was  nothin’  but  the  green  tea  Sally  gave  him. 
Pop  and  I  and  Sally  had  given  him,  faithfully, 
every  thing  every  body  told  us  to,  and  sure 
we’d  cured  him,  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  the  tea. 
A  little  Hack  tea,  every  hour,  will  keep  off  diar- 
rhee,  and  make  the  teeth  come  straight  along. 
It’s  better  than  doctor’s  stuff — doctors  don’t 
know  nothin’  about  baby’s  constitushers.” 

A  very  prim,  positive,  peculiar-looking  in¬ 
dividual  came  and  put  her  hand  on  my  shoul¬ 
der,  and  looked  right  into  my  face  as  she  said, 
“  You  can’t  tell  me  nothin’  about  children.  I’ve 
raised  ten  on  ’em  ;  I  let  ’em  eat  raw  apples,  and 
plums,  and  pears,  day  and  night,  skins  and  all, 
and  none  on  ’em  ever  had  the  infanty.  Only 
John  had  one  or  two  fits.”  A  fat  Dutch  wo¬ 
man,  in  the  big  rocking-chair  in  the  corner, 
said  her  Dutch  doctor  told  her  to  let  the  chil¬ 
dren  eat  green  apples  from  the  time  they  were 
leetle  bits  of  things  on  the  trees,  and  eat  them 
all  along  until  they  were  ripe,  and  they  needn’t 
be  afraid  of  cholery  or  infanty.  The  children 


|  never  were  sick,  only  Josh,  ho  had  colic  some¬ 
times  ;  may  be  t’was  ’cause  he  didn’t  get  apples 
enough — apples  were  so  scarce  Pop  didn’t  want 
him  to  eat  ’em  all,  but  he  gave  him  plenty  of 
raw  turr ips — she  thought  that  might  do  as  well. 
Her  sister  said  she  “  hadn’t  tried  the  apples,  but 
she  gave  her  children  ’lasses  and  water — plenty 
of  it,  and  she  let  ’em  eat  every  thing — she  did, 
from  the  time  they  were  born — tators,  apple-sars, 
pickles,  and  all,  and  they  were  always  orderly — 
never  too  open,  and  never  shot  up.”  A  little 
woman  sitting  just  behind  me  on  a  sofa  said, 
“I  guve  my  Betsy  Ann  Winslow's  Soothen’ 
Serep — fourteen  bottles  of  it.  I  gave  it  by  spells, 
day  and  night,  and  she  never  cried,  and  never 
was  sick,  as  children  most  allers  are,  teethin’. 
She  died  years  after,  hut  diarrhea  didn’t  kill 
her  ;  she  had  water  on  the  brain.  Pop  said  she 
must  have  cotched  that  somewhere.”  “Take 
that  child,”  said  a  woman  standing  in  front  of 
me,  and  looking  into  the  child’s  face  ;  “  take  that 
child  where  a  woman  has  just  died,  and  put  the 
hand  of  the  corpse  on  your  child’s  face — she’ll 
get  well  right  off,  whatever  the  matter  with 
her and  she  said  she  “  was  cured  of  neuralgia 
by  getting  a  hair  off  a  black  boy’s  head  and 
putting  it  over  the  spot  where  the  pain  be¬ 
gan.” 

“  I  wish  you  could  get  some  of  old  Moses’s 
green  salve,”  said  another;  “and  you  needn’t 
give  a  grain  of  doctor-stuff — just  rub  this  salve 
all  over  her,  and  it  would  cure  her.  I’ve  seen 
it  cure  the  dipthery,  and  brocheet,  and  airy- 
sipple.  I  was  so  miserable  one  night  I  thought 
I  would  die,  and  I  hadn’t  a  grain  of  Moses’s 
salve  in  the  house,  but  the  old  man  harnassed 
up  the  mare  and  went  to  Ferry  Pond  and 
brought  back  some  salve,  and  it  sot  me  right  up 
again.  Next  day  I  did  a  rare  big  washin’,  be¬ 
sides  churnin’  fourteen  pounds  of  butter,  and 
makin’  a  dozen  pot-cheeses  for  market.” 

“I  wouldn’t  bring  up  a  teethin’  child  in  the 
city,”  said  another;  “  for  nothin'  in  Vie  world — 
you  can’t  raise  it ;  but  if  you  hain't  no  other  spot 
on  arth  to  live  in,  give  the  child  every  mornin’  a 
cup  of  milk  and  a  tablespoon  of  black  pepper. 
Granny  says,  if  pepper  and  milk  won’t  cure, 
nothin’  else  will.” 

“  I  don’t  believe  in  givin’  children  nothin’,” 
said  the  oldest  looking  woman  on  the  boat. 
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!“  When  their  time  comes  they’ll  die  anyhow — 
if  the  Lord  wants  'em  you  can't  keep  ’em.  I’ve 
buried  eleven  of  ’em,  and  I  know  I’m  right — 
and  it  cost  a  sight  to  bury  ’em,  too.” 

“  Why  on  arth  don’t  you  take  that  child  to 
Jarsey  ?”  said  an  old  woman  in  green  specta¬ 
cles  sitting  hy  the  window,  most  violently  fan¬ 
ning  herself.  “Jarsey  is  the  only  place  where 
you’re  sure  to  raise  ’em.  They  never  have  the 
cholery  in  the  Jarseys.  My  Sally  raised  sev¬ 
enteen  on  ’em  in  Jarsey.  None  on  ’em  died. 
Mehbe  she’d  lost  ’em  all  if  Pop  hadn't  bought 
a  place  in  the  Jarseys  for  her.”  The  old  lady 
coughed  so  hard  I  ventured  to  recommend  to 
her  some  olive  tar.  “  Oliver  Tar,  Oliver  Tar ! 
I  think  I’ve  heard  of  him  before.  He’s  one  of 


your  city  doctors.  No,  I’ll  wait  until  old  Mo¬ 
ses  comes  along.” 

I  thought  after  these  individuals  had  all  given 
their  prescriptions,  what  a  pity  they  couldn’t 
he  all  boiled  down  in  one  big  tea-kettle ;  some¬ 
body  might  get  some  real  good  strengthening 
syrup  out  of  them.  As  for  myself,  I  did  follow 
one  prescription:  we  bought  a  place  in  Jarsey, 
and  Gracie’s  teeth  came  all  right. 

Why  should  all  the  young  doctors  task  their 
brains  with  scientific  diagnosis  and  prognosis, 
or  waste  their  money  in  going  to  Europe,  or 
spend  their  time  in  perambulating  hospitals, 
when  they  might  take  a  steamboat  and  go  to 
Long  Island  and  get  wisdom  wiser  than  Sol¬ 
omon’s  ! 


Information  as  to  Human  Longevity. 


BY  E.  RAY  LANKESTER.  B.  A.,  OXFORD. 


T3  EFORE  making  inquiry,  one  is  apt  to  sup- 
'  pose  that  a  good  deal  must  he  known  as  to 
the  probable  duration  of  human  life  ;  that  there 
are,  at  any  rate,  statistics  of  some  nations  or 
periods  of  which  assurance  companies  make 
use.  But  there  are  statistics  and  statistics,* 
and  very  few  of  the  calculations  relating  to 
this  matter  are  of  real  value.  Besides  statis¬ 
tics,  as  observed  in  a  previous  paragraph,  we 
have  general  impressions  either  brought  home 
hy  travelers  or  current  among  a  people,  and 
appearing  in  their  sayings,  poetry,  traditions, 
and  philosophy.  In  addition  to  these  classes  of 
evidence,  we  have  experiments  and  observations 
on  individuals  which  are  of  little  value.  Were 
sure  post-mortem  signs  of  yearage — not  of 
wearage  only — traceable,  we  might  have  a  class 
of  evidence  from  examination  of  dead  bodies. 
But  there  are  no  sufficiently  definite  signs 


*  Professor  Huxley  most  truly  observes  that  there  are 
“  many  cases  in  which  the  admitted  accuracy  of  mathe¬ 
matical  processes  is  allowed  to  throw  a  wholly  inadmissi¬ 
ble  appearance  of  authority  over  the  results  obtained  by 
them.  Mathematics  may  be  compared  to  a  mill  of  ex¬ 
quisite  workmanship,  which  grinds  you  stuff  of  any  de¬ 
gree  of  fineness  ;  but,  nevertheless,  what  you  get  out  de¬ 
pends  on  what  you  put  in ;  and  as  the  grandest  mill  in 
the  world  will  not  extract  wheat-flour  from  peascods,  so 
pages  of  formulae  will  not  get  a  definite  result  out  of 
loose  data.” 


known,  though  Professor  Rolleston’s  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  interments  at  Frilford 
shows  how  such  evidence  may  he  of  use  in  re¬ 
gard  to  average  longevity  or  mortality.  Cases 
of  individual  longevity  in  any  race  or  condition 
of  men  carry  little  scientific  value,  and  none 
that  are  recorded  appear  to  assist  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  general  question  as  to  causes,  but 
belong  to  the  subject  of  abnormal  longevity,  of 
which  a  few  words  will  be  said  before  con¬ 
cluding.  The  incompetence  of  travelers  to 
bring  home  facts  as  to  longevity  is  obvious. 
They  can  not  make  direct  observations,  or  take 
a  census  of  the  peoples  they  see;  hence  Messrs. 
Wallace,  Bates,  Darwin,  Livingstone,  and  oth¬ 
ers,  able  observers  as  they  are,  give  no  infor¬ 
mation  of  use.  Even  in  our  own  colonies, 
where  civilized  men  are  in  close  contact  with 
the  barbarians  of  whom  we  desire  the  knowl¬ 
edge,  no  records  have  been  obtained.  Thus,  in 
an  elaborate  Report  hy  Mr.  Fenton  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  on  the  natives  of  New  Zealand,  pub¬ 
lished  in  The  Statistical  Society’s  Journal,  the 
whole  statement  is  quite  barren  of  any  facts  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Itmgevity  of  the  Maoris.  A  kind 
of  census  is  given,  in  which  all  above  puberty 
are  distinguished  from  all  below  puberty,  hut 
no  greater  detail  than  this.  Even  less  is  known 
1  of  the  North  American  Indians,  the  writer  hav- 
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ing  consulted  many  authorities  and  races.  Even 
in  China,  so  highly  organized  and  civilized, 
nothing  definite  can  be  ascertained  statistically. 
That  acute  and  accomplished  man,  Sir  John 
Bowring,  says,  “  I  have  no  means  of  obtaining 
any  satisfactory  tables  to  show  the  proportion 
which  different  ages  hear  to  one  another  in 
China,  or  the  average  mortality  at  different  pe¬ 
riods  of  human  life.  Of  the  native  population 
of  British  India,  thoroughly  permeated  as  it  is 
by  European  administration,  nothing  is  known 
relating  to  longevity.  Englishmen  who  have 
been  residents  are  of  opinion  that  the  natives 
of  all  classes  have  a  much  less  potential  lon¬ 
gevity  than  Europeans,  being  very  old  at  60.* 
Mr.  Hendriks  states  that  the  assurance  compa¬ 
nies  will  not  take  native  lives  at  all,  there  being 
a  general  impression  that  they  are  bad,  and  a 
certainty  that  the  natives  lie  so  determinedly 
that  no  proper  tables  can  possibly  he  framed. f 
From  many  places  we  have  such  loose  and  val¬ 
ueless  statements  as  the  following,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  is  the  only  one  that 
need  be  quoted  :  ‘Its  inhabitants  often  live  to 
extreme  age,  many  attaining  90,  and  even  100 
years,’  a  statement  that  could  be  made  with 
equal  truth  and  equal  futility  of  any  area  within 
the  limits  of  civilization. 

There  are  some  definite  statements  in  poetic 
and  other  authors,  which  are  of  more  value  as 
reflecting  the  common  judgment  of  a  place,  peo¬ 
ple,  or  time,  on  this  question.  Thus  the  Psalm¬ 
ist  and  the  writer  in  Genesis  give  authoritative 
statements  so  far  as  their  day  and  nationality  ; 
while  Shakespeare’s,  Flourens’s,  Cabanis’s,  the 
Chinese,  and  other  divisions  of  the  term  of  life 
indicate  the  writer’s  estimation  of  that  period 
for  man  as  he  knew  him. 

Returning  to  the  matter  of  statistics,  we  find 
that  there  are  few  countries  which  have  kept 
returns,  or  in  which  the  shifting  nature  of  the 
population  has  allowed  the  necessary  facts  to 
be  readily  acquired,  even  among  the  most  civil¬ 
ized  ;  and  what  we  notice  very  conspicuously  is 
that  the  statistics  have  been  utterly  misinter¬ 
preted,  and  made  to  furnish  conclusions  by 


*It  appears  from  tile  writer’s  special  inquiries  that  the 
medical  army  officers  are  of  this  opinion.  Dr.  Lawson 
has  prepared  a  report  for  the  Government  on  the  mor¬ 
tality  of  natives  and  whites  of  the  West  African  coast, 
but  he  can  give  no  information  as  to  longevity,  except 
from  general  impression. 

t  A  writer  in  The  Statistical  Society’s  Journal  states 
that  women.,  as  a  rule,  have  an  advantage  in  their  deal¬ 
ings  with  assurance  societies,  which  he  attributes  to 
their  deceit,  since  they  conceal  diseases  from  the  physi¬ 
cians,  and  are  guided  by  the  anticipation  of  coming  dis¬ 
ease  to  insure  1 


faulty  logic.  The  Northampton  life-table  of 
Price  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  this.  And 
we  may  point  to  the  discrepancies  in  some  of 
the  life-tables  appended,  when  treating  of  the 
same  classes,  as  further  examples.  It  is  indeed 
only  within  the  last  twenty  years  that  really 
sounl  conclusions  as  regards  longevity  have 
been  deduced  from  the  statistics  of  population. 
In  Sweden,  England,*  Belgium,  Holland,  and 
Bavaria  alone  are  there  statistics  which  are  of 
sufficient  value  to  quote.  France  has  no  suffi¬ 
cient  returns  (though  the  old  tables,  now  con¬ 
sidered  untrustworthy,  are  given  herewith),  nor 
America  nor  other  European  states.  Statistics 
are  liable  to  error  when  relating,  above  all 
things,  to  old  age ;  since,  as  men  get  old  they 
lose  their  memory,  or  gain  a  superstitious  rev¬ 
erence  from  others,  which  induces  them  to 
lengthen  their  reputed  age,  or  to  allow  others 
to  do  so  for  them.  The  Russian  census,  in 
which  so  many  persons  are  returned  as  over 
150  years  of  age,  is  worthless  in  this  regard, 
on  account  of  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of 
the  lower  classes  ;  f  while  the  interesting  com¬ 
parisons  which  might  fairly  he  anticipated  from 
facts  as  to  the  negroes  and  whites  in  the  United 
States  are  similarly  rendered  quite  useless  and 
untrustworthy.  Thus  the  average  age  of  those 
dying  above  20  at  Charleston  appears  as  47'74 
for  whites,  and  52’5 6  for  blacks.  (Wynn,  loc. 
cit .)  Leaving  out  of  the  question  all  other  in¬ 
terfering  causes  as  to  shifting  of  population,  the 
greater  age  of  the  blacks  is  quite  probably  due 
to  their  inventive  and  imaginative  talents. 

Americans  tell  us  that  the  number  of  negroes 
reputed  to  have  been  “servant  to  George  Wash¬ 
ington”  is  something  extraordinary.  It  is  clear 
that  numerous  advantages,  in  the  shape  of  di¬ 
minished  labor,  are  to  he  obtained  by  pleading 
old  age,  or  greater  price  than  he  would  other¬ 
wise  realize  may  have  been  gained  by  the  slave- 
dealer  by  passing  off  a  youth  as  a  mature  man. 

The  Swedish  life-table,  constructed  from  the 
longest  and  most  various  returns,  is  considered 
the  best  and  truest,  while  great  value  is  also 
attached  to  the  English  and  Belgian  life-tables. 

*  There  are  no  facts  as  to  Ireland.  Mr.  Hendriks, 
in  a  letter  to  the  writer,  states  that  he  believes  they  are 
not  such  good  lives,  prima  facie ,  as  English  lives.  Ba¬ 
con,  on  the  other  hand,  relates  wonderful  things  of  the 
“  Hiberni  sylvestres,"  who  are,  he  says,  very  long-lived ; 
and  he  mentions,  among  other  customs,  their  frequent 
use  of  saffron  as  a  draught.  Irishmen  have  abandoned 
this  potion  and  taken  to  others — and  are  not  now  so  cel¬ 
ebrated  for  long  life. 

t  According  to  the  Russian  census,  the  age  of  100  is 
reached  by  nine  persons  out  of  every  10,000  that  is  bora 
— that  is,  by  nearly  1  in  1,000.  This  is  known  to  be  ab¬ 
surd. 
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Health  and  Long  Life. — 

Wouldst  thou  have  health,  and  length  of  life, 
These  rules  obey  :  Be  wise 
In  that  you  cat,  chew  well, 

And  sleep,  and  bathe,  and  exercise. — Houghton. 

Water. — We  can  not  be  too  careful 
of  the  purity  and  healthfulness  of  the  water  we 
drink.  The  most  dangerous  is  that  containing 
animal  or  fecal  matter  in  suspension.  Never 
use  discolored  water.  Those  who  live  in  re¬ 
gions  where  the  water  is  had  should  use  more 
fruit,  and  the  juices  of  fruit,  to  supply  the  fluid 
of  the  system,  and  take  no  more  water  than 
they  can  help.  The  diseases  caused  by  had  wa¬ 
ter  are, 

1.  Dyspepsia.  Hard  water  is  likely  to  pro¬ 
duce  this  disease.  Who  does  not  know  that 
horses  get  into  a  had  way  by  drinking  hard 
water,  and  have  a  rough  coat,  constipation,  loss 
of  appetite,  and  dyspepsia.  Custom  partly  re¬ 
moves  these  effects,  hut  not  entirely. 

2.  Diarrhea.  Hard  water  may  not  produce 
this  disease,  hut  water  containing  animal,  min¬ 
eral,  or  vegetable  matter  in  it  very  often  does. 

3.  Dysentery  is  thought  to  he  produced  by 
impure  water,  quite  as  frequently  as  by  any 
other  cause. 

4.  Malarial  diseases  may  he  produced  by 
drinking  water  from  marshes. 

5.  Typhoid  fever  olten  results  from  using 
filthy  water.  Always  avoid  all  such. 

6.  Cholera  poison  has  been  carried  into  wa¬ 
ter,  and  produced  it  when  used  for  drink. 

7.  Water  impregnated  with  sulphurous  acid 
causes  injury  to  the  bones,  and  if  to  them,  why 
not  to  the  other  tissues  ? 

8.  Calculi  is  believed  by  many  writers  to  re¬ 
sult  from  the  use  of  water  in  limestone  districts. 

9.  Goitre  is  thought  to  result  from  the  use  of 
water  containing  certain  minerals,  as  lime  and 
magnesia. 


10.  Tape-worm  and  other  internal  animals 
may  be  taken  in  our  drink,  as  well  as  in  our  food. 

11.  Lead,  zinc,  copper,  and  other  metals  dis¬ 
solved  in  water,  are  often  the  cause  of  poison¬ 
ing.  We  repeat  again,  secure  good  water  for 
family  use. 

Soda  Water. — A  subscriber  asks  if 
soda  water,  now  so  generally  popular  every¬ 
where,  is  wholesome.  We  answer,  Yes,  and  No, 
according  to  circumstances.  Yes,  if  made  as  it 
ought  to  be  ;  No,  if  made  as  too  often  it  is.  For 
the  information  of  our  readers,  we  will  explain: 
Soda  water  contains  no  soda.  The  efferves¬ 
cence  is  caused  by  carbonic  acid  water,  and  that 
gas  is  generated  by  means  of  the  action  of  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  on  marble.  The  carbonic  acid  set 
loose  by  this  chemical  action  is  not  unwhole¬ 
some  in  the  drink.  The  syrups  which  are  used 
to  flavor  the  drink,  if  made  from  fruits,  as  it  i3 
claimed  that  they  are  by  most  dispensers,  are 
wholesome,  and  very  pleasant  to  the  taste,  but 
when  made,  as  too  often,  and  in  a  majority  of 
cases,  they  are,  from  organic  or  other  acids,  they 
are  not  wholesome.  Pure  strawberry  syrup,  for 
instance,  is  delicious,  but  when  made  from  ni¬ 
tric  ether,  glycerine,  much  alcohol,  and  the 
different  forms  of  amyl,  we  decline  to  commend 
it;  other  fruit  syrups  are  made  in  much  the 
same  way.  We  wish  that  the  public  would 
demand  a  choice  fruit  syrup  for  their  drinks. 
It  would  make  a  market  for  fruits,  and  thus 
help  the  horticulturist ;  whereas  now  the  chem¬ 
ist  is  the  principal  gainer.  A  glass  of  so-called 
soda  water  costs  about  one  cent,  and  sells  for 
ten.  For  this  profit,  dispensers  can  afford  to 
make  a  choice  article. 

Nonsense. — “  White  and  sweet  pota¬ 
toes  are  poor  food  for  brain  and  muscle  ;  but, 
when  eaten  with  the  skin  on  make  enamel  for 
the  teeth.”  So  says  a  medical  exchange,  to 
which  we  add,  Nonsense. 
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Hygiene  for  the  Sabbath — The 
Sabbath  a  Day  of  Glutton  r. — A  great  many 
really  pious  people,  who  affirm  that  they  desire 
above  all  things  to  keep  the  Sabbath  holy  uDto 
the  Lord,  make  of  it  a  day  of  downright  glut¬ 
tony.  But  they  are  not  aware  of  that  fact ;  and 
if  it  be  suggested  to  them,  they  would  feel 
shocked  by  such  a  gross  insult.  The  more  I  see 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  great  mass  of  people 
spend  their  Sabbaths,  the  more  I  am  convinced  of 
the  truthfulness  of  this  assertion.  But  that  is  not 
the  worst  of  this  evil.  By  making  of  this  holy 
day  a  season  of  gluttony,  people  unfit  them¬ 
selves  for  the  elevating  pleasures,  profitable 
meditation,  and  spiritual  improvement  for  which 
this  sacred  day  was  designed ;  and,  instead  of 
rendering  it  a  day  to  rejuvenate  their  over-taxed 
and  exhausted  energies,  they  make  it  a  means 
of  depriving  themselves  of  a  world  of  exquisite 
pleasure  and  enjoyment,  and  of  materially 
shortening  their  days. 

I  know  this  to  be  true  from  my  own  personal 
experience,  which  will  coincide  perfectly  with 
the  experience  of  thousands  of  good  people,  who 
have  made  themselves  familiar  with  their  pecu¬ 
liar  feelings  on  this  sacred  day  of  rest.  I 
believe  that  multitudes  of  people  have  come  to 
an  untimely  end,  in  consequence  of  their  un¬ 
mitigated  gluttony  on  the  Sabbath-day. 

Let  us  look  into  the  truthfulness  of  these  as¬ 
sertions.  When  I  was  accustomed  to  spend  six 
days  of  the  week  in  severe  manual  labor  on  the 
farm,  I  almost  invariably  felt  less  inclined  to 
perform  my  accustomed  duties  on  Monday 
than  on  any  other  day  of  the  seven.  Work 
almost  always  went  much  harder  on  Monday 
than  on  any  other  day.  This  is  the  universal 
complaint  the  world  over.  The  laboring  classes, 
especially,  complain  sorely  of  feeling  so  fatigued 
and  weary  on  Monday  that  they  are  scarcely 
able  to  summon  sufficient  ambition  to  engage  in 
light  work.  If  the  Sabbath  were  spent  as  it 
should  be  they  would  feel  refreshed. 

Now  for  the  cause,  which  is  no  other  than 
wicked  gluttony!  After  laboring  hard  all  the 
week,  I  was  wont  to  look  forward  to  the  Sab¬ 
bath  as  a  day  of  rest.  When  the  sacred  day  ar¬ 
rived,  I  thought,  as  multitudes  of  people  now 
continue  to  think,  that  I  must  take  my  accus¬ 
tomed  allowance  of  food,  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
pairing  the  exhausted  energies  of  the  body.  It 
is  a  fact,  that  most  people  of  all  classes,  especially 
in  populous  cities  and  villages,  make  prepa¬ 
rations  for  eating  and  drinking  more  on  Sun¬ 
day,  than  on  any  other  day.  A  great  many 
men,  whose  duties  detain  them  from  the  bosom 
of  their  families  every  day  but  Sunday,  always 


calculate  to  have  a  kind  of  weekly  festival  on 
the  Sabbath,  as  they  then  dine  with  those  they 
love. 

Poor  men  who  have  toiled  so  laboriously 
all  the  week,  feel  as  if  it  is  proper  and  right 
that  they  should  eat  and  drink,  and  enjoy  the 
good  of  their  labor,  and  let  their  souls  delight 
in  fatness.  Consequently,  a  very  liberal  supply 
of  good  things  is  provided  ;  and  all  the  satisfac-  ^ 
tion  that  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  brings  to 
them  is  the  momentary  gratification  that  one 
feels  while  partaking  of  a  frugal  meal,  fragrant,  >i 
smoking,  and  warm.  The  regular  habits  are  ii 
broken  up  by  the  peculiar  management  of  ; 
secular  affairs,  with  reference  to  the  Sabbath.  & 
More  labor  is  frequently  accomplished  on  Satur-  |l 
day,  and  the  entire  household  are  trained  to  I* 
labor  two  hours  longer  on  Saturday  night,  than 
on  any  other  evening  ;  because,  the  next  day  is 
“  a  day  of  rest and  they  can  rest  two  hours  i 
longer  than  usual  in  the  morning  ;  and  thus 
swindle  the  Sabbath  out  of  two  hours.  I  have 
known  more  than  one  professing  Christian  so 
plan  his  domestic  affairs,  that  on  Saturday  to¬ 
ward  evening  they  would  go  to  market,  or  on  : 
errands,  which  would  require  all  the  time  till  > 
nearly  midnight,  before  they  could  return ;  and 
then  make  up  the  time  that  they  usually  spend 
iii  bed  on  Sabbath  morning.  I  am  sorry  to 
record  that  a  great  many  profoundly  excellent 
Christians  are  accustomed  to  do  this. 

The  result  is,  breakfast  is  two  hours  later 
than  usual ;  the  appetite  is  unusually  sharp;  a 
bountiful  supply  of  good  things  is  delicious  to 
the  taste ;  the  usual  exercise  is  not  taken  to 
work  off  a  heavy  meal ;  every  vein  in  the  body 
is  distended  with  blood  ;  an  almost  unendur¬ 
able  plethora,  or  fullness  follows ;  dullness  and 
a  feeling  of  indisposition  comes  on ;  and  the 
poor  soul  feels  that  hard  toil  is  wearing  him  out. 
Therefore,  he  crams  down  more  nourishing 
food,  to  repair  the  waste  of  the  body,  when  the 
whole  system  is  already  so  gorged  with  nourish¬ 
ment  which  the  body  did  not  need,  that  the 
mind  is  utterly  unfitted  for  reading,  hearing, 
singing,  or  meditation.  All  the  available  ener¬ 
gies  of  the  stomach  and  the  body  are  employed 
to  dispose  of  the  unnecessary  supply  of  rich 
food.  All  these  things  operating  together, 
render  one  drowsy  and  sluggish,  and  very  much 
indisposed  to  do  any  thing  but  to  lie  down  to 
rest.  It  took  me  oveT  forty  years  to  learn  that 
I  was  making  my  Sabbaths  a  day  of  gluttony, 
when  I  myself,  and  others,  thought  I  was  living 
abstemiously ;  and  did  not  really  take  nourish¬ 
ing  food  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the 
waste  of  the  body. — Sereno  Edwards  Todd. 
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How  to  Distinguish  Healthful  Soils. 
— Permeable  sand  stone  soil  is  very  healthy. 
Both  soil  and  air  are  usually  pure  and  dry, 
though  sometimes  the  water  is  bad.  If  the  sand 
is  mixed  with  clay  there  is  danger  of  dampness, 
and  a  permanently  damp  soil  is  almost  always 
unhealthy.  Dampness  however  may  be  over¬ 
come  by  drainage.  In  choosing  a  site  always 
carefully  examine  the  water. 

Gravelly  soils  are  always  healthy,  if  not  low 
and  marshy.  Gravelly  hillocks  are  the  healthiest 
of  all  sites,  and  the  water  that  flows  out  from 
their  base  in  the  form  of  springs,  upheld  by  clay, 
is  excellent. 

Most  sandy  soils  are  very  healthy,  and  the 
purer  the  sand  the  healthier,  but  such  soils  are 
not  very  productive.  If  there  are  impermeable 
beds  of  clay  in  them,  however,  they  become 
moist  and  unwholesome.  Any  soil  to  be  healthy 
must  allow  water  to  flow  from  it  freely,  or  else 
to  permeate  it  and  run  off  into  the  subsoil  below. 
If  in  a  sandy  soil  wells  can  be  made  by  digging 
only  a  few  feet,  then  beware  of  them.  No  soils 
are  fit  for  human  beings  to  live  upon  if  the 
wells  are  only  a  few  feet  deep  from  the  surface. 
Such  a  condition  shows  imperfect  drainage. 
Avoid  clay,  dense  marsh,  and  alluvial  soils  un¬ 
less  the  drainage  is  perfect.  Irrigated  lands  are 
to  be  regarded  with  suspicion.  Cultivated  soils 
are  more  wholesome  than  uncultivated,  except 
where  cultivation  causes  the  evaporation  of 
poisonous  vapors.  Swamps  and  marshes  can 
be  made  wholesome  by  careful  drainage  only. 

Disinfecting  Excreta. — It  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  people  be  made  to 
know  that  human  excreta  from  all  persons  af¬ 
fected  with  typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever,  cholera, 
and  other  infectious  diseases  should  at  once  be 
disinfected  by  diluted  carbolic  acid,  or  sulphate 
of  iron.  Typhoid  fever  for  instance,  often 
i  spreads  through  a  family,  or  a  neighborhood  by 
means  of  the  water  used  ;  hut  it  is  likely  that 
ten  times  as  many  cases  are  generated  by  means 
of  the  poison  passing  through  the  air.  Now 
how  does  the  poison  get  into  the  air,  and  find 
I  its  way  to  the  bodies  of  other  persons  in  such 


quantities  often  as  to  assume  an  epidemic  form  ? 
Mainly,  it  is  believed,  by  the  excreta.  Disinfect 
this.  Kill  these  poison-germs  that  arise  into 
the  air  in  swarms,  and  there  is  little  danger  of 
the  spread  of  infectious  diseases.  We  do  not 
claim  that  all  infectious  diseases  come  from 
germs  generated  in  the  excreta,  but  in  civilized 
communities  a  majority  of  them  eithei  arise 
from  the  excreta,  the  breath,  or  the  skin.  Kill 
them  as  fast  as  formed  without  injury  to  the 
body,  and  you  at  once  prevent  the  spread  of 
disease.  Dr.  Budd  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
English  physicians  declares  that  “  From  the  day 
when  I  first  began  to  think  on  these  subjects,  I 
have  never  had  a  doubt  that  the  specific  cause 
of  contagious  fevers  must  be  living  germs.” 
These  living  germs  are  generated  in  the  filth  of 
the  world.  Prevent  them  from  breeding,  and 
you  prevent  most  of  the  diseases  that  afflict  the 
race.  The  amount  of  excreta  that  accumulates 
about  dwellings  of  every  family  is  very  great. 
Even  from  healthy  persons  it  may  cause  disease. 
To  prevent  this  we  advise  general  disinfection 
and  cleanliness — one  of  the  most  important 
hygienic  agencies  in  preventing  the  spread  of 
disease  that  we  can  at  present  adopt. 

Increasing  Drunkenness  in  England. 
— In  the  Manchester  district,  the  number  of 
commitments  to  jail  for  drunkenness,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  other  offenses,  was  :  in  1866,  26%  per 
cent.;  in  1867,  27,J4  per  cent.  ;  in  1868,  29  per 
cent.  ;  in  1869,  80  per  cent. ;  in  1870,  37  per 
cent.  It  might  be  well  for  medical  men  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  prescribing  and  encouraging 
the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  to  reflect  whether 
there  is  any  relation  between  this  growth  of  in¬ 
temperance  and  the  increased  use  of  alcohol  for 
medicinal  and  dietetic  purposes  under  profes¬ 
sional  sanction.  Many  of  the  most  eminent 
British  physicians  have  spent  much  labor,  in  the 
last  twenty  years,  to  expose  the  errors  and 
follies  of  the  teetotalers,  and  to  prove  that  total 
abstinence  is  unfavorable  to  health.  We  ven¬ 
ture  to  propound  two  inquiries,  which  we  deem 
pertinent  to  the  subject,  and  which  may  be  an¬ 
swered  by  guessing  :  First,  in  view  of  the  fore¬ 
going  figures,  how  many  persons  in  the  Man¬ 
chester  district  have  suffered  in  health  and  life, 
during  the  last  year,  by  the  use  of  strong  drink  ? 
Second,  how  many  persons  in  the  same  district 
have  suffered  in  health  and  life  by  drinking  only 
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water?  Neither  of  these  questions  admit  of  a 
definite  answer,  but  the  endeavor  to  answer 
them  suggests  a  third  :  If  the  claim  of  our  pro¬ 
fession  to  philanthropy  be  well  founded,  would 
it  not  be  well  to  reserve  a  few  tears  for  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  intemperance,  and  not  exhaust  the 
supply  over  a  few  individuals  who  are  supposed 
to  endanger  their  health  by  drinking  water  ? — 
Pacific  Medical  Journal. 

Taking  Cold  in  Summer. — After  the 
variable  weather  of  the  past,  we  may  now  ex¬ 
pect  a  warm  term.  It  seems  almost  impossible 
that  during  such  weather  people  should  be  so 
subject  to  colds  ;  but  the  fact  is,  people  are  too 
careless.  When  extremely  warm  and  in  a  full 
state  of  perspiration,  such  as  follows  active  exer¬ 
cise  of  any  kind,  it  is  very  injudicious  to  sit  in  a 
draught  of  air,  with  less  clothing  than  was  worn 
during  the  exercise.  It  is  quite  natural,  if  wo 
have  been  walking  on  the  street,  to  remove  as 
much  of  our  clothing  as  possible  on  entering 
the  house,  and  further,  to  sit  in  the  most  breezy 
place  we  can  find.  If  it  be  toward  evening 
when  the  air  is  inclined  to  dampness,  and  the 
vitality  of  the  system  greatly  reduced,  more  or 
less  of  the  symptoms  characterizing  what  are 
denominated  colds  are  likely  to  ensue. 

Therefore,  never  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to 
check  perspiration,  either  in  cool  air  or  by 
drinking,  especially  of  ice-cold  water.  Allow  a 
little  time  to  elapse  before  removing  any  of  the 
clothing,  and  rather  let  the  perspiration  subside 
gradually  ;  for  in  this  way  we  are  sure  of  avoid¬ 
ing  many  of  the  serious  consequences  attending 
the  other  course.  This  may  seem  a  foolish  pre¬ 
caution  to  many,  especially  during  such  warm 
weather,  but  an  observance  of  the  precept  will 
save  many  from  hours  of  pain. — Med.  Ind. 

Poisonous  Wall  Paper. — Several  in¬ 
stances  of  this  latter  result  have  recently  come 
to  my  knowledge.  In  two  families  of  the  high¬ 
est  respectability  in  this  city,  illness  of  an  un¬ 
usual  and  protracted  character  existed,  and  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  physician,  portions  of  the 
green  wall  paper  of  the  dwelling  were  submitted 
to  me  for  analysis.  The  pigments  were  found 
to  consist  mainly  of  arseniate  of  copper,  and 
upon  the  removal  of  the  papers  the  illness  dis¬ 
appeared.  In  experimenting  with  apparently 
the  most  suitable  apparatus,  and  employing 
delicate  chemical  tests,  in  rooms  the  walls  of 
which  were  covered  with  these  arsenical  papers, 
no  evidence  of  the  presence  of  the  poison  in  the 
atmosphere  has  been  afforded ;  and  this  corre¬ 
sponds  with  the  results  of  all  similar  experiments 


made  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  so  far  as 
my  knowledge  extends.  We  must  conclude 
that  agents  not  recognizable  by  chemical  tests 
are  capable  of  disturbing  vital  processes.  The 
evidence  is  very  clear  that  in  instances  of  illness 
confined  to  one  or  two  members  of  a  household, 
the  cause  may  be  due  to  some  accidental  dis¬ 
turbance  with  which  all  are  equally  brought  in 
contact,  but  which  has  the  power  of  injuriously 
influencing  only  a  part.  It  is  also  clear  that 
these  sources  of  disease  are  of  such  a  character 
as  easily  to  escape  detection,  and  therefore  any 
facts  or  experience  which  may  serve  as  guides! 
to  their  discovery,  are  worthy  of  record. — Boston  I 
Journal  of  Chemistry. 

Amount  of  Sleep. — Those  who  think 
most  require  the  most  sleep.  The  time  “  saved” 
from  necessary  sleep  is  infallibly  destructive  to 
mind,  body,  and  estate.  Give  yourself,  youri 
children,  your  servants,  give  all  that  are  under 
you,  the  fullest  amount  of  sleep  they  will  take, 
by  compelling  them  to  go  to  bed  at  some 
regular,  early  hour,  and  to  rise  in  the  morning 
the  moment  they  wake  ;  and  within  a  fortnight, 
Nature,  with  almost  the  regularity  of  the  rising 
sun,  will  unloose  the  bonds  of  sleep  the  moment 
enough  repose  has  been  secured  for  the  wants  of 
the  system.  This  is  the  only  safe  and  efficient 
rule  ;  and  as  to  the  question  how  much  sleep 
any  one  requires,  each  must  he  a  rule  for  him¬ 
self — great  Nature  will  never  fail  to  write  it  out 
to  the  observer  under  the  regulation  just  given. 
— Scientific  American. 

Tiie  Replanting  of  Teeth. — The  Pa¬ 
cific  Medical  Journal  says:  Dentists  are  now 
testing  a  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Coleman,  an 
English  dentist,  as  follows:  Extract  the  tooth, 
clear  away  caries  and  the  contents  of  pulp  cav¬ 
ities  and  canals,  wash  out  with  carbolic  acid, 
fill  the  canals  with  cotton  dipped  in  carbolic 
acid,  fill  the  cavity,  scrape  off  all  diseased  pe¬ 
riosteum  and  cementum,  leaving  the  healthy 
portions  of  the  mucous  membrane  attached  tc 
the  neck  of  the  tooth  ;  bathe  alveolus  and  the 
tooth  in  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  and  return 
the  tooth  to  its  socket.  Out  of  fourteen  cases 
Mr.  Coleman  succeeded  with  nine ;  operating 
on  bicuspids  and  molars. 

Small-Pox  Mortality. — The  recent 
epidemic  of  small-pox  in  England  has  shown  a 
great  mortality  among  the  vaccinated,  so  great 
that  the  confidence  of  the  protective  power  ot 
vaccination  has  been  very  much  shaken.— 
British  Medical  Journal. 
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Does  Habitual  Drunkenness  produce 
Insanity  ? — Will  you  please  allow  me  to  pro¬ 
pound  you  a  question,  which  I  hope  you  will 
answer  in  your  June  number,  or  at  least  refer 
me  to  the  best  medical  authority  on  the  sub¬ 
ject : 

Does  habitual  drunkenness  produce  insanity  ? 
Hoping,  sir,  that  you  will  confer  the  favor, 
yours  respectfully. — Paul  Viallou. 

[The  foregoing  question  is  very  comprehen¬ 
sive,  and  to  answer  it  properly  wo  should  ex¬ 
pect  to  get  into  Metaphysics  as  well  as  into 
Pathology.  In  a  word,  however,  we  answer 
that  it  does.  A  drunken  man  is  always  insane 
or  idiotic.  Constant  intoxication  must  finally 
enfeeble  the  intellect  or  permanently  pervert  it, 
so  that  we  may  say,  in  general  terms,  that  in¬ 
sanity  may  be  produced  by  habitual  drunken¬ 
ness  ;  though  no  two  persons  are  affected 
exactly  alike.  It  latterly  is  getting  to  he  a 
judicial  practice  to  look  upon  inebriates  as 
morally  irresponsible,  and  therefore  legally 
innocent.  This  is  dangerous  doctrine  for  so¬ 
ciety.] 

The  above  we  find  in  The  Druggist’s  Cir¬ 
cular.  It  seems  to  he  the  testimony  of  nearly 
all  investigators  that  alcoholic  liquors  cause 
about  one-half  of  all  the  evil  in  society.  How 
.  their  use  is  to  he  entirely  prevented  is  yet  a 
n  question,  but  the  work  of  doing  it  in  some  way 
L  is  now  the  most  important  reform  that  can  en¬ 
gage  the  attention  of  thoughtful  people.  Society 
I.  is  not  safe  while  drunkards  abound. 

.  Skill  of  Day  vs.  Night- Workers. — 
i.  Recently  the  day  hands  working  in  the  office  of 
'  The  Tribune  played  a  game  of  base  ball  with 
the  men  who  do  night  work.  The  result  showed 
that  those  who  devote  the  night  to  work,  in- 
it  stead  of  sleep,  taking  sleep  in  the  hours  of  day, 

:  are  greatly  inferior  in  skill  to  those  who  work 
'  in  the  hours  of  day,  and  sleep  at  night.  The 

Jl 

day  hands  made  four  runs  against  seven  made 
by  the  night- workers. 

Disease  and  Carelessness. — There 
i  can  be  no  doubt  that  carelessness  is  the  origin 
i  of  most  diseases.  Medical  men  also  hold  that 
i  foolish  people  who  follow  their  own  whims  have 
hardly  a  chance  of  recovery  when  visited  by 
-  serious  disease.  Nine-tenths  of  the  doctor’s 
work  would  be  done  if  people  were  only  con-  | 


sistently  prudent  and  cautious.  Only  it  is  so 
hard  to  be  habitually  cautious. — Scientific  Amer¬ 
ican. 

Diseases  Produced  by  Meat. — A. 
asks  us  what  diseases  are  caused  by  flesh,  if  any. 

We  answer  that  observations  on  this  subject 
are  not  very  reliable,  so  far  as  those  meats  gene¬ 
rally  used  are  concerned  unless  it  be  pork. 
There  are  certain  kinds  of  fish  found  in  tropical 
seas  that  invariably  poison  those  who  eat  of 
them.  Oysters  out  of  season  often  produce  dan¬ 
gerous  symptoms.  Dyspepsia  and  nettle-rash 
frequently  come  from  the  use  of  shell  fish.  The 
flesh  of  tho  pig  sometimes  produces  diarrhea, 
which  is  not  at  all  strange  considering  the  gar¬ 
bage  they  feed  on.  Kesteven  mentions  twelve 
cases  of  cholera  caused  by  pork. 


Erocn  of  Justice  for  Women. — There 
are  a  few  departments,  and  only  a  few,  in  which 
the  epoch  of  simple  justice  has  come  for  woman. 
In  music,  in  the  drama,  and  above  all  in  litera¬ 
ture,  it  may  be  said  to  have  arrived.  I  have 
been  quite  closely  connected  with  periodical 
literature  in  America  for  a  dozen  years,  and 
have  never  yet  seen  an  instance  where  any  work 
appeared  to  be  received  by  editor  or  publisher, 
either  more  or  less  favorably,  because  of  the 
eex  of  its  author.  I  have  never  known  an  in¬ 
stance  where  the  compensation  paid,  or  the 
applause  of  the  public,  had  apparently,  the 
slightest  reference  to  sex.  No  doubt,  little 
things  go  a  great  way  in  securing  what  is  called 
literary'  success — as  personal  notoriety  or  popu¬ 
larity,  or  a  happy  hit  in  respect  to  title  or  theme. 
These  things  help  women  as  they  do  men,  no 
less,  no  more.  Neither  the  inexplicable  suc¬ 
cesses,  or  the  unaccountable  failures,  ever  seem 
traceable  to  the  fact  that  the  author  is  a  man  or 
woman. 

The  fact  is  worth  a  thousand  theories.  If 
woman  can  enter  the  sphere  of  literary  work, 
on  terms  of  precise  equality  with  man,  finding 
neither  fear  nor  favor,  it  will  be  ultimately  the 
same  in  many  vocations,  or  in  all. 

Farewell,  contempt!  Farewell,  flattery! 

The  epoch  of  justice  has  begun. 

— T.  IF.  Higginson, 


Five  Dentists  in  One  Family. — F. 
Preterre.  who  recently  died  in  New  York,  was 
a  dentist,  and  so  were  four  of  his  brothers. 
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RECIPES  FOR  WHOLESOME  COOKING. 


VECETABLES--Continued. 

No.  7.  Asparagus. — Cut  off  as  much 

of  the  stalk  as  will  leave  the  asparagus  five  or  six  inches 
long,  scrape  the  remaining  white  part  very  clean,  and  as 
they  are  done,  put  them  into  fresh  water ;  tie  them  in 
small  even  bundles;  put  them  into  boiling  water  and  let 
them  boil  till  tender,  but  not  soft ;  take  them  out  with  a 
slice  into  a  sieve  to  drain,  and  place  the  asparagus  neatly 
upon  a  thin  toast  previously  dipped  in  the  water  and  then 
laid  on  a  dish,  and  serve  immediately  with  butter  sauce. 

No.  8.  Cauliflowers. — Cut  off  the 

stalks  and  lay  the  cauliflowers  in  salt  and  water  for  an 
hour  ;  put  them  into  a  pan  of  boiling  water  with  salt,  and 
boil  them  till  the  stalks  are  tender ;  take  them  out  in¬ 
stantly  ;  drain  in  a  colander,  and  serve  with  butter  sauce. 
Cauliflowers  should  be  boiled  quickly  for  five  minutes, 
and  then  moderately,  in  order  to  prevent  the  flower  be¬ 
coming  done  before  the  stalk.  Broccoli  is  boiled  in  the 
same  way. 

No.  9.  Boiled  Vegetable  Marrow. — 

The  marrows  used  for  boiling  should  be  rather  small. 
Tut  them  in  a  pan  of  boiling  water;  add  some  salt  and  a 
small  piece  of  soda;  boil  till  tender;  cut  them  in  slices, 
and  serve  with  butter  sauce. 

No.  10.  Baked  Vegjtable  Marrow 

with  Onions  and  Sack. — Pare  and  cut  in  two  a  good- 
sized  marrow ;  scrape  out  the  seeds  and  fibers  ;  rub  the 
marrow  over,  inside  and  out,  with  a  little  salt ;  let  it  drain 
an  hour ;  fill  up  the  halves  with  onions,  previously  boiled 
a  little,  and  chopped  with  some  sage ;  add  a  little  butter 
and  salt ;  close  them,  and  tie  together  with  a  little  twine  ; 
butter  a  dish  and  bake  in  a  moderately  hot  oven;  if  not 
nicely  browned,  dredge  it  with  a  little  flour,  brown  it  in  a 
Dutch  or  American  oven  before  the  fire,  and  serve  with 
brown  sauce. 

No.  11.  Rice. — Pick,  and  wash  in 

warm  water,  a  pound  of  the  best  rice ;  set  it  on  the  fire 
with  two  quarts  of  boiling  water,  and  a  small  tea-spoon¬ 
ful  of  salt ;  boil  it  fifteen  minutes,  and  drain  it  in  a  sieve 
immediately.  Butter  a  pan ;  put  in  the  rice,  place  the 
lid  on  tightly ;  set  it  on  a  trevet  in  a  moderate  oven,  till 
the  rice  is  perfectly  tender,  and  serve  in  a  vegetable  dish. 
Every  grain  will  be  separate  and  quite  white. 

PUDDINGS. 

In  the  preparation  of  Puddings  it  is 

essential  to  have  all  the  ingredients  perfectly  good  of 
their  kind.  If  there  be  any  doubt  of  the  freshness  of 
eggs,  they  should  always  he  broken  separately  in  a  cup, 
to  prevent  any  being  needlessly  wasted,  as  one  bad  egg 
would  render  all  the  rest  with  which  it  was  mixed  useless. 
Batter  puddings,  when  mixed,  should  be  passed  through 
a  tin  strainer,  or  coarse  sieve.  Eggs,  when  used  for  other 
puddings,  should  be  stTained  after  they  are  beaten.  The 
basins,  or  molds,  in  which  puddings  are  to  be  boiled, 


should  he  buttered ;  the  pudding  then  poured  in,  and  af-; 
ter  having  a  cloth  tied  tightly  over  it,  be  put  into  the  pan 
immediately.  When  a  cloth  only  is  used,  it  should  be 
dipped  in  hot  water  and,  when  squeezed  dry,  he  spread!.; 
over  a  basin  and  dredged  with  flour  ;  the  pudding  should 
then  be  poured  in,  and  if  batter,  be  tied  closely ;  but  ii 
bread,  it  is  requisite  to  allow  a  little  more  room.  The 
water  should  boil  quickly  when  the  pudding  is  put  in,  and1 
kept  constantly  boiling  the  whole  time.  When  the  pud¬ 
ding  is  taken  out  of  the  pan,  it  should  immediately  be 
dipped  in  cold  water ;  this  will  chill  the  outside,  and  allow 
the  cloth  to  be  removed  without  injuring  the  surface. 
The  most  convenient  way  to  dish  a  pudding  is  to  place  ii 
with  a  cloth  in  a  brfsin ;  then  open  the  cloth,  and  lay  the 
face  of  the  dish  upon  the  pudding,  turn  the  whole  over 
take  off  the  basin,  and  remove  the  cloth.  All  pudding! 
should  be  boiled  in  plenty  of  water,  so  as  to  allow  then! 
sufficient  room  to  move  freely,  and  prevent  the  ingredl 
ents  separating.  When  a  pudding  is  boiled  in  a  cloth,  t 
plate  should  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  but  whei 
a  basin  or  mold  is  used,  this  precaution  is  not  requisite 
The  cloths  used  for  puddings  should  be  of  tolerably  flm 
linen ;  they  should  always  he  carefully  washed  after  beinj 
used,  and  be  perfectly  dry  when  put  away. 

No.  1.  Apple  Pudding. — Pare  and  cul 

some  good  baking  apples  as  for  a  pie ;  put  them  into  i 
saucepan  with  very  little  water;  cover  the  pan,  and  se 
it  on  a  moderate  fire,  turning  it  occasionally  that  th« 
apples  may  soften  regularly ;  when  about  half  done  draii 
the  water  from  them,  put  them  in  a  basin  to  cool,  an< 
stir  in  a  little  sugar  ;  line  a  quart  basin  with  paste,  pu 
in  the  apples,  cover  with  paste,  tie  a  cloth  closely  o^er 
and  let  it  boil  an  hour.  Any  other  fruit  pudding  may  b 
made  in  the  same  way. 

No.  2.  Baked  Apple  Pudding. — Part 

and  core  one  pound  and  a  half  of  apples  ;  half  pound  o 
butter ;  five  eggs ;  six  ounces  of  sugar ;  one  lemon,  am 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  grated  bread,  or  biscuit.  Boil  th 
apples  with  two  table-spoonfuls  of  water  in  the  pan,  oi 
a  slow  fire,  turning  it  occasionally,  till  the  apples  ar 
soft ;  stir  in  the  butter,  sugar,  juice  and  grated  rind  o 
the  lemon ;  when  nearly  cold,  add  the  bread,  or  biscuit 
and  the  eggs,  well  beaten ;  bake  it  in  puff  paste,  and  serv 
it  with  sifted  sugar  over  it. 

No.  3.  Arbowroot  Pudding. —  Tw( 

ounces  of  arrowroot;  one  pint  of  milk  ;  three  eggs  ;  thre 
ounces  of  sugar,  and  the  grated  nnd  of  a  small  lemon 
or  a  few  drops  of  almond-flavor.  Set  three-fourths  of 
pint  of  the  milk  on  the  fire ;  mix  the  one-fourth  pint  c 
cold  milk  with  the  arrowroot  till  quite  smooth ;  the: 
pour  in  the  hot  milk,  stirring  it  quickly,  adding  the  su 
gar  and  lemon-peel,  or  almond-flavor;  when  cool,  ad 
the  eggs,  well  beaten  ;  butter  a  dish,  and  bake  in  a  mod 
erate  oven. 
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WATER. 

“To  the  days  of  the  aged  it  addeth  length ; 
To  the  might  of  the  strong  it  addeth  strength ; 
It  freshens  the  heart,  it  brightens  the  sight ; 
’Tis  like  quaffing  a  goblet  of  morning  light.” 
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William  Howitt’s  Habits  of  Life. — 
W e  present  this  month  the  following  very  in¬ 
teresting  letter  from  TVilliam  Howitt,  the  well- 
known  and  distinguished  English  author,  which 
can  not  fail  to  he  read  with  great  satisfaction. 
In  these  days  when  so  many  thousands  of  prom¬ 
ising  young  men  throw  their  lives  away,  the 
lessons  from  such  men  as  those  of  Bryant, 
Father  Cleveland,  William  Howitt,  and  others 
we  have  already  published  in  The  Herald  of 
Health,  can  not  fail  to  produce  a  wholesome 
effect. 

Rohe,  41  Via  di  Porta  Pinciana,  1 
May  20,  1871.  ) 

Dr.  M.  L.  Holbrook — My  Dear  Sir  :  I  am 
in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  April  27,  which  my 


elder  daughter,  Mrs.  Alfred  Watts,  the  author 
of  the  “  Art  Student  in  Munich,”  has  forwarded 
me  from  London.  1  have  read  with  very  great 
pleasure  the  letter  of  Mr.  Bryant,  the  poet,  as 
given  in  your  journal,  and  I  congratulate  you 
on  obtaining  the  conclusive  evidence  of  so  dis¬ 
tinguished  a  man ;  and  also,  in  having  estab¬ 
lished  such  a  journal  as  The  Herald  of 
Health,  for  no  subject  in  this  fast-living  and 
fast-thinking  age  is  of  more  importance  than 
that  of  laying  the  foundations  of  a  sound  consti¬ 
tution  in  youth,  and  of  preserving  that  constitu¬ 
tion  through  life  by  attention  to  the  laws  and 
dictates  of  Nature.  This  is  an  indispensable 
care,  if  we  mean  to  pass  our  time  here  in  com¬ 
fort  and  in  the  full  vigor  of  our  intellects,  and, 
I  may  add,  of  healthy  moral  sentiments. 

I  shall,  therefore,  jot  down  with  much  satis¬ 
faction  such  circumstances  and  habits  of  my  life 
as  I  believe  to  have  mainly  contributed  to  these 
results.  And,  in  the  first  place,  let  me  observe 
that  while  the  modes  of  my  own  life  and  those 
of  Mr.  Bryant  very  much  accord,  in  a  few 
particulars  they  differ,  as,  1  suppose,  must  he  the 
case  in  almost  any  two  individuals.  Mr.  Bryant 
never  takes  coffee  or  tea.  I  regularly  take  both, 
find  the  greatest  refreshment  in  both,  and  never 
experienced  any  deleterious  effects  from  either, 
except  in  one  instance,  when,  by  mistake,  I  took 
a  cup  of  tea  strong  enough  for  ten  men.  On 
the  contrary,  tea  is  to  me  a  wonderful  refresher 
and  reviver.  After  long-continued  exertion,  as 
in  the  great  pedestrian  journeys  that  I  formerly 
made,  tea  would  always,  in  a  manner  almost 
miraculous,  banish  all  my  fatigue,  and  diffuse 
through  my  whole  frame  comfort  and  exhila¬ 
ration,  without  any  subsequent  evil  effect. 

I  am  quite  well  aware  that  this  is  not  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  many  others,  my  wife  among  the  num¬ 
ber,  on  whose  nervous  system  tea  acts  mis¬ 
chievously,  producing  inordinate  wakefulness, 
and  its  conti use,  indigestion.  But  lh:s  is 
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one  of  the  things  that  people  should  learn,  and 
act  upon,  namely,  to  take  such  things  as  suit 
them,  and  avoid  such  as  do  not.  It  is  said  that 
Mithridates  could  live  and  flourish  on  poisons, 
and  if  it  he  true  that  tea  or  coffee  is  a  poison,  so 
do  most  of  us.  William  Hutton,  the  shrewd 
and  humorous  author  of  the  histories  of  Bir¬ 
mingham  and  Derby,  and  also  of  a  life  of  himself, 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  Franklin  in  lessons 
of  life-wisdom,  said  that  he  had  keen  told  that 
coffee  was  a  slow  poison,  and,  he  added,  that  he 
had  found  it  very  slow,  for  he  had  drunk  it 
more  than  sixty  years  without  any  ill  effect.' 
My  experience  of  it  has  keen  the  same. 

Mr.  Bryant  also  has  recourse  to  the  use  of 
dumh-kells,  and  other  gymnastic  appliances. 
For  my  part,  I  find  no  artificial  practices 
necessary,  for  the  maintenance  of  health  and  a 
vigorous  circulation  of  the  klood.  My  only 
gymnastics  have  keen  those  of  Nature — walk¬ 
ing,  riding,  working  in  field  and  garden,  bath¬ 
ing,  swimming,  etc.  In  some  of  those  practices, 
or  in  the  amount  of  their  use,  Nature,  in  my 
later  years,  has  dictated  an  abatement.  In  Mr. 
Bryant’s  abhorrence  of  tobacco,  I  fully  sympa¬ 
thize.  That  is  a  poisoner,  a  stupefier,  a  traitor 
to  the  nervous  system,  and,  consequently,  to 
energy  and  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  which  I  re¬ 
nounced  once  and  for  ever  before  I  reached  my 
twentieth  year. 

The  main  causes  of  the  vigor  of  my  constitu¬ 
tion  and  the  retention  of  sound  health,  comfort, 
and  activity  to  within  three  years  of  eighty,  I 
shall  point  out  as  I  proceed.  First  and  fo:emost, 
it  was  my  good  fortune  to  derive  my  existence 
from  parents  descended  on  both  sides  from  a 
vigorous  stock,  and  of  great  longevity.  I  re¬ 
member  my  great-grandmother,  an  old  lady  of 
nearly  ninety;  my  grandmother  of  nearly  as 
great  an  age.  My  mother  lived  to  eighty-five, 
and  my  father  to  the  same  age.  They  were 
both  of  them  temperate  in  their  habits,  living  a 
fresh  and  healthy  country  life,  and  in  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  that  tranquillity  of  mind  which  is  con¬ 
ferred  by  a  spirit  of  genuine  piety,  and  which 
.  confers,  in  return,  health  and  strength. 

The  great  destroyers  of  life  are  not  labor  and 


exertion,  either  physical  or  intellectual,  but  care,  < 
misery,  crime,  and  dissipation.  My  wife  derived 
from  her  parentage  similar  advantages,  and  all 
the  habits  of  our  lives,  both  before  and  since  j) 
our  marriage,  have  been  of  a  similar  character,  jf 
By-the-by,  though  this  has  nothing  to  do  with 
health,  I  may  remark  that  your  correspondent 
says  my  wife  dresses  like  a  Friend.  It  is  a  mis¬ 
take.  She  dresses  as  any  other  lady  of  her  years 
who  is  simple  and  unostentatious  in  her  tastes.  14 

My  boyhood  and  youth  were,  for  the  most 
part,  spent  in  the  country  ;  and  all  country  ob-  '■ 
jects,  sports,  and  labors,  horse-racing  and  hunt¬ 
ing  excepted,  have  had  a  never-failing  charm 
for  me.  As  a  boy,  I  ranged  the  country  far 
and  wide  in  curious  quest  and  study  of  all  the  \ 
wild  creatures  of  tho  woods  and  fields,  in  great 
delight  in  birds  and  their  nests,  climbing  the 
loftiest  trees,  rocks  and  buildings  in  pursuit  of 
them.  In  fact,  the  life  described  in  the  “  Boy’s  i 
Country  Book,”  was  my  own  life.  No  hours  1 
were  too  early  for  me,  and  in  the  bright,  sunny 
fields  in  the  early  mornings,  amid  dews  and  odor  ) 
of  flowers,  I  breathed  that  pure  air  which  gave  a 
life-long  tone  to  my  lungs  that  I  still  reap  the 
benefit  of.  All  those  daily  habits  of  climbing, 
running,  and  working  developed  my  frame  to 
perfection,  and  gave  a  vigor  to  nerve  and 
muscle  that  have  stood  well  the  wear  and  tear 
of  existence.  My  brain  was  not  dwarfed  by  ex¬ 
cessive  study  in  early  boyhood,  as  is  too  much 
the  case  with  children  of  to-day.  Nature  says, 
as  plainly  as  she  can  speak,  that  the  infancy  of 
all  creatures  is  sacred  to  play,  to  physical  actioD , 
and  the  joyousness  of  mind  that  give  life  to 
every  organ  of  the  system.  Lambs,  kittens, 
kids,  foals,  even  young  pigs  and  donkeys,  all 
teach  the  great  lesson  of  Nature,  that  to  have  a 
body  healthy  and  strong,  the  prompt  and  effi¬ 
cient  vehicle  of  the  mind,  we  must  not  infringe 
on  her  ordinations  by  our  study  and  cramping 
sedentariness  in  life’s  tender  years.  We  must 
not  throw  away  or  misappropriate  her  forces 
destined  to  the  corporeal  architecture  of  man, 
by  tasks  that  belong  properly  to  an  after-time. 
There  is  no  mistake  so  fatal  to  the  proper 
development  of  man  and  woman,  as  to  pile  on 
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the  immature  Drain,  and  on  the  yet  unfinished  > 
fabric  of  the  human  body,  a  weight  of  pre¬ 
mature  and,  therefore,  unnatural  study.  In 
most  of  those  cases  where  Nature  has  intended 
to  produce  a  first-class  intellect,  she  has 
guarded  her  embryo  genius  by  a  stubborn 
slowness  of  development.  Moderate  study  and 
plenty  of  play  and  exercise  in  early  youth  are 
the  true  requisites  for  a  noble  growth  of  intel¬ 
lectual  powers  in  man,  and  for  its  continuance 
to  old  age. 

My  youth,  as  my  boyhood,  was  spent  in  the 
country,  and  in  the  active  exercise  of  its  sports 
and  labors.  I  was  fond  of  shooting,  fishing, 
riding,  and  walking,  often  making  long  expe¬ 
ditions  on  foot  for  botanical  or  other  purposes. 
Lathing  and  swimming  I  continued  each  year 
till  the  frost  was  in  the  ground  and  the  ice 
fringed  the  banks  of  the  river.  As  my  father 
farmed  his  own  land,  I  delighted  in  all  the  occu¬ 
pations  of  the  field,  mowing  and  reaping  with 
the  men  through  the  harvest,  looking  after 
sheep  and  lambs,  and  finding  never-ceasing 
pleasure  in  the  cultivation  of  the  garden. 

"When  our  literary  engagements  drew  us  to 
London,  we  carefully  avoided  living  in  the 
great  Babel,  but  look  up  our  residence  in  one  of 
its  healthy  suburbs,  and,  on  the  introduction  of 
railways,  removed  to  what  was  actual  country. 
A  very  little  time  showed  us  the  exhausting  and 
unwholesome  nature  of  city  life.  Late  hours, 
heavy  dinners,  the  indulgence  of  what  are  called 
Jovial  hours,  and  crowded  parties,  would  soon 
have  sent  us  whither  they  have  sent  so  many  of 
our  literary  contemporaries,  long,  long  ago. 
After  an  evening  spent  in  one  of  the  crowded 
parties  of  London,  I  have  always  found  myself 
literally  poisoned.  My  whole  nervous  system 
has  been  distressed  and  vitiated.  I  bave  been 
miserable  and  incapable  the  next  day  of  intel¬ 
lectual  labor.  Nor  is  there  any  mystery  about 
this  matter.  To  pass  some  four  or  five  hours 
in  a  town,  itself  badly  ventilated,  amid  a  throng 
of  people  just  come  from  dinner,  loaded  with  a 
medley  of  viands,  and  reeking  with  the  fumes 
of  hot  wines — no  few  of  them,  probably,  of  very 
moral  habits,  was  simply  undergoing  a  process 


of  asphyxia.  The  air  was  speedily  decomposed 
by  so  many  lungs.  Its  ozone  and  oxygen  were 
rapidly  absorbed,  and  in  return  the  atmosphere 
was  loaded  with  carbonic  acid,  carbon,  nitrogen, 
and  other  eflluvia,  from  the  lungs  and  pores  of 
the  dense  and  heated  company  ;  this  mischiev¬ 
ous  matter  being  much  increased  from  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  combustion  of  numerous  lamp  s, 
candles,  and  gas-jets. 

The  same  effect  was  uniformly  produced  on 
me  by  evenings  passed  in  theatres,  or  crowded 
concert  or  lecture  rooms.  These  facts  are  now 
well  understood  by  those  who  have  studied  the 
causes  of  health  and  disease  in  modern  societ\r ; 
and  I  am  assured  by  medical  men  that  no  source 
of  consumption  is  so  great  as  that  occasioned  by 
the  breathing  of  these  lethal  atmospheres  of 
fashionable  parties,  fashionable  theatres,  and 
concert  and  lecture  halls ;  and  then  returning 
home  at  midnight  by  an  abrupt  plunge  from  their 
heat  into  damp  and  cold.  People  have  said  to 
me,  “  Oh  !  it  is  merely  the  effect  of  the  unusual 
late  hour  that  you  have  felt !”  But,  though  late 
hours,  either  in  writing  or  society,  have  not  been 
my  habit,  when  circumstances  of  literary  pres¬ 
sure  have  compelled  me  occasionally  to  work 
late,  I  have  never  felt  any  such  effects.  I  could 
rise  the  next  day  a  little  later,  perfectly  re¬ 
freshed  and  full  of  spirit  for  my  work. 

Another  cause  to  which  I  attribute  my  extra¬ 
ordinary  degree  of  health,  has  been  not  merely 
continued  country  exercise  in  walking  and  gar¬ 
dening,  but,  now  and  then,  making  a  clean 
breach  and  change  of  my  location  and  mode  of 
life.  Travel  is  one  of  the  great  invigorators  of 
the  system,  both  physically  and  intellectually. 
When  I  have  found  a  morbid  condition  stealing 
over  me,  I  have  at  once  started  off  on  a  pedes¬ 
trian  or  other  journey.  The  change  of  place, 
scene,  atmosphere,  of  all  the  objects  occupying 
the  daily  attention,  has  at  once  put  to  flight  tl  e 
enemy.  It  has  vanished  as  by  a  spell.  There 
is  nothing  like  a  throwing  off  the  harness  and 
giving  mind  and  body  a  holiday — a  treat  to  all 
sorts  of  new  objects.  Once,  a  wretched,  nervous 
feeling  grew  upon  me  ;  I  flung  it  off  by  mount¬ 
ing  a  stage-coach,  and  then  taking  a  walk  from 
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the  Land’s  End,  in  Cornwall,  to  the  north  of 
Devon.  It  was  gone  for  ever!  Another  time 
the  “jolly'’  late  dinners  and  blithely-circulating 
decanter,  with  literary  men  that  I  found  it  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  avoid  altogether  without 
cutting  very  valuable  connections,  gave  me  a 
dreadful  dyspepsia.  I  became  livingly  sensible 
of  the  agonies  of  Prometheus  with  the  daily  vul¬ 
ture  gnawing  at  his  vitals.  At  once  I  started 
with  all  my  family  for  a  year’s  sojourn  in  Ger¬ 
many,  which,  in  fact,  proved  three  years.  But 
the  fiend  had  left  me  the  very  first  day.  The 
moment  I  quitted  the  British  shore,  the  tor¬ 
mentor  quitted  me.  I  suppose  he  preferred 
staying  behind,  where  he  was  aware  of  so  many 
promising  subjects  of  his  diabolical  art.  New 
diet,  new  and  early  hours,  and  all  the  novelties 
of  foreign  life,  made  his  approach  to  me  impos¬ 
sible.  I  have  known  him  no  more,  during  these 
now  thirty  years. 

Eighteen  years  ago  I  made  the  circumnaviga¬ 
tion  of  the  globe,  going  out  to  Australia  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  returning  by  Cape 
Horn.  This,  including  two  years  of  wandering 
in  the  woods  and  wilds  of  Australia,  evidently 
gave  a  new  accession  of  vital  stamina  to  my 
frame.  It  is  said  that  the  climate  of  Australia 
makes  young  men  old,  and  old  men  young.  I 
do  not  believe  the  first  part  of  the  proverb,  but 
I  am  quite  certain  that  there  is  a  great  deal  in 
the  second  part  of  it.  During  those  two  years 
I  chiefly  lived  in  a  tent,  and  led  a  quiet,  free, 
and  pleasant  life  in  the  open  forests  and  wild 
country,  continually  shifting  our  scene,  as  we 
took  the  fancy,  now  encamping  in  some  valley 
among  the  mountains,  now  by  some  pleasant 
lake  or  river.  In  fact,  pic-nicing  from  day  to 
day,  and  month  to  month,  watching,  I  and  my 
two  sons,  with  ever  new  interest,  all  the  varied 
life  of  beast,  bird,  and  insect,  and  the  equally 
varied  world  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers.  My 
mind  was  lying  fallow,  as  it  regarded  my  usual 
literary  pursuits,  but  actually  engaged  with  a 
thousand  things  of  novel  interest,  both  among 
men  in  the  Gold  Diggings,  and  among  other 
creatures  and  phenomena  around  me.  In  this 
climate  I  and  my  little  party  enjoyed,  on  the 


whole,  excellent  health,  though  we  often  walked 
or  worked  for  days  and  weeks  under  a  sun  fre¬ 
quently,  at  noon,  reaching  from  one  hundred  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit ; 
waded  through  rivers  breast  high,  because  there 
were  no  bridges,  and  slept  occasionally  under 
the  forest  trees.  There,  at  nearly  sixty  years  of 
age,  I  dug  for  gold  for  weeks  together,  and  my 
little  company  discovered  a  fine  gold  field  which 
continues  one  to  this  day.  These  two  years  of 
bush  life,  with  other  journeys  on  the  Australian 
Continent,  and  in  Tasmania,  and  the  voyages 
out  and  back,  gave  a  world  of  new  vigor  that 
has  been  serving  me  ever  since.  During  the 
last  summer  in  Switzerland,  Mrs.  Howitt  and 
myself,  at  the  respective  ages  of  sixty-eight  and 
seventy-six,  climbed  mountains  of  from  three  to 
five  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
descended  the  same  day  with  more  ease  than 
many  a  young  person  of  the  modern  school 
could  do. 

As  to  our  daily  mode  of  life  little  need  be  said. 
We  keep  early  hours,  prefer  to  dine  at  noon,  are 
always  employed  in  “  books,  or  work,  or  health¬ 
ful  play  have  no  particular  rules  about  eating 
and  drinking,  except  the  general  ones  of  having 
simple  and  good  food,  and  drinking  little  wine. 
We  have  always  been  Temperance  people,  but 
never  pledged,  being  averse  to  thraldom  of  any 
kind,  taking,  both  in  food  and  drink,  what 
seemed  to  do  us  good.  At  home,  we  drink,  for 
the  most  part,  water,  with  a  glass  of  wine  occa¬ 
sionally.  On  the  Continent,  we  take  the  light 
wines  of  the  country  where  we  happen  to  be, 
with  water,  because  they  suit  us  ;  if  they  did  not, 
we  should  eschew  them.  In  fact,  our  great 
rule  is  to  use  what  proves  salutary,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  any  theories,  conceits,  or  speculations  of 
hygienic  economy  ;  and  in  our  case,  this  follow¬ 
ing  of  common  sense  has  answered  extremely 
well. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  true  that  many  eminent 
men,  and  especially  eminent  lawyers,  who,  in 
their  early  days,  worked  immensely  hard, 
studied  through  many  long  nights,  and  caroused, 
some  of  them,  deeply  through  others,  yet  at¬ 
tained  to  a  good  old  age,  as  Lords  Eldon,  Scott, 
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Brougham,  Camphell,  Lyndhurst,  and  others. 
To  what  are  we  to  attribute  this  longevity  un¬ 
der  the  circumstances  ?  No  doubt  to  iron  con¬ 
stitutions  derived  from  their  parentage,  and  then 
to  the  recuperative  effect  of  those  half-yearly 
flights  into  the  Egypt  of  the  country,  which 
make  an  essential  part  of  English  life.  To  a 
thorough  change  of  hours,  habits,  and  atmos¬ 
phere  in  these  seasons  of  villeggiatura.  To 
vigorous  athletic  country  sports  and  practices, 
hunting,  shooting,  fishing,  riding,  boating, 
yachting,  traversing  moors  and  mountains  after 
black-cock,  grouse,  salmon,  trout,  and  deer.  To 
long  walks  at  sea-side  resorts,  and  to  that  love 
of  continental  travel  so  strong  in  both  your 
countrymen  and  women,  and  ours. 

These  are  the  saving  causes  in  the  lives  of 
such  men.  Who  knows  how  long  they  would 
have  lived  had  they  not  inflicted  on  themselves, 
more  or  less,  the  destroying  ones.  There  is  an 
old  story  among  us  of  two  very  old  men  being 
brought  up  on  a  trial  where  the  evidence  of 
“the  oldest  inhabitant”  was  required.  The 
Judge  asked  the  first  who  came  up  what  had 
been  the  habits  of  his  life.  He  replied,  “  Very 
regular,  my  lord  ;  I  have  always  been  sober, 
and  kept  good  hours.  Upon  which  the  Judge 
dilated  in  high  terms  of  praise  on  the  benefit  of 
regular  life.  When  the  second  old  man  ap¬ 
peared,  the  Judge  put  the  same  question,  and 
received  the  answer,  “Very  regular,  my  lord  ; 
I  have  never  gone  to  bed  sober  these  forty 
years.”  Whereupon  his  lordship  exclaimed, 
“Ha!  I  see  how  it  is.  English  men,  like  Eng¬ 
lish  oak,  wet  or  dry,  last  for  ever.” 

I  am  not  of  bis  lordship’s  opinion  ;  hut  seeing 
the  great  longevity  of  many  of  our  most  emi¬ 
nent  lawyers,  and  some  of  whom  in  early  life 
seemed  disposed  to  live  fast  rather  than  long,  I 
am  more  than  ever  confirmed  in  my  opinion  of 
the  vitalizing  influences  of  temperance,  good 
air,  and  daily  activity,  which,  with  the  benefits 
of  change  and  travel,  can  so  far  in  after  life 
save  those  whom  no  original  force  of  constitu¬ 
tion  could  have  saved  from  the  effects  of  jollity, 
or  of  gigantic  efforts  of  study  in  early  life.  Eor 
one  of  such  hard  livers,  or  hard  brain-workers 


who  have  escaped  by  the  periodical  resort  to 
healthful  usages,  how  many  thousands  have 
been  “cut  off  in  the  midst  of  their  Jays?” 

A  lady  once  meeting  me  in  Highgate,  where 
I  then  lived,  asked  me  if  I  could  recommend 
her  a  good  doctor.  I  told  her  that  I  could  rec¬ 
ommend  her  three.  She  observed  that  one 
would  he  enough;  hut  I  assured  her  that  she 
would  find  these  three  more  economical  and  effi¬ 
cient  than  any  individual  Galen  that  I  could 
think  of.  Tbeir  names  were,  “Temperance; 
Early  Hours,  and  Daily  Exercise.”  That  they 
were  the  only  ones  that  I  had  employed  for 
years,  or  meant  to  employ.  Soon  after,  a  gen¬ 
tleman  wrote  to  me  respecting  these  “  Three 
Doctors,”  and  put  them  in  print.  Anon,  they 
were  made  the  subject  of  one  of  the  “Ipswich 
Tracts and  on  a  visit,  a  few  years  ago,  to  the 
Continent,  I  found  this  tract  translated  into 
French,  and  the  title-page  enriched  with  the 
name  of  a  French  physician,  as  the  author.  So 
much  the  better.  If  the  name  of  the  French 
physician  can  recommend  “The  Three  Doctors” 
to  the  population  of  France,  I  am  so  much  the 
more  obliged. 

I  remain,  dear  sir,  with  sincere  wishes  for  the 
prosperity  of  your  journal,  and  the  spread  of 
the  true  principles  of  health  and  long  life, 

Yours,  faithfully, 

WILLIAM  HOWITT. 


How  a  Man  Feels  wren  he  is  Hit 
bv  Lightning. — During  a  recent  thunderstorm 
in  h  o,  Mr.  Sanford  Ticknor  and  his  hired 
man  were  crossing  a  field  when  they  were  struck 
down  by  a  holt  of  lightning  from  the  clouds. 
The  hired  man  was  made  insensible  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  when  he  became  conscious.  His 
only  remembrance  of  the  shock  was  that 
“suddenly  the  ground  raised  up  and  buried 
him” — at  least  so  it  seemed,  hut  no  trace  of  any 
disturbance  of  the  earth  could  he  found,  nor 
any  mark  upon  the  man.  Mr.  Ticknor  was  not 
so  badly  stunned  ;  indeed  was  not  made  uncon- 
cious  at  all.  He  describes  his  feelings  as 
though  he  had  been  hit  by  a  severe  blow  with  a 
stone  on  the  head  and  one  foot,  accompanied  by 
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the  feeling  that  a  shower  of  gravel  had  been 
thrown  on  him.  He  remembers  a  blinding 
flash  of  light  succeeded  by  smoke.  Both  have 
recovered. 


The  Suicidal  Proclivities  of  the 
French. — At  the  meeting  of  the  French  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Sciences,  recently,  Dr.  Decaisne  read 
a  paper  on  the  subject  of  Suicide.  He  showed 
that,  while  at  Vienna  the  proportion  of  suicides 
to  natural  deaths  is  one  in  160,  in  London  one 
in  175,  and  in  New  York  one  in  172,  Paris 
shows  the  exorbitant  figure  of  one  in  72.  He 
thinks  the  effects  of  the  morbus  dernocr aliens,  as 
the  Germans  call  it,  may  be  admitted  a  priori,  if 
the  state  of  the  public  mind  in  France  since 
1789  be  taken  into  account;  and  he  is  of  opinion 
that  the  horrible  events  which  have  just  been 
witnessed  in  Paris  will  soon  increase  the  cases 
of  lunacy,  and,  therefore,  of  suicide.  He  admits 
that  it  is  by  the  prevalence  of  lunacy  and  sui¬ 
cide  that  the  moral  value  of  a  people  should  be 
judged,  and  that  the  number  of  voluntary  deaths 
is  proportional  to  that  of  the  violent  passions 
which  excite  the  multitude  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  purity  of  morals  and  moderate  ambition 
strengthen  the  organs  of  thought  as  well  as 
those  of  life  itself.  But  the  chief  cause  of  the 
increase  of  suicide  in  France  he  holds  to  be 
drunkenness.  The  number  of  cases  of  volun¬ 
tary  death  attributable  to  that  vice  was  141  in 
1818,  whereas  it  rose  in  1866  to  the  frightful 
figure  of  47 1.  According  to  many  travelers 
there  is  no  drunkenness  in  Paris,  where  every 
body  drinks  wine,  but  Dr.  Decaisne  who  lives 
there  probably  knows  much  more  about  the 
habits  of  his  countrymen  than  those  who  sojourn 
there  for  a  week,  or  a  month  only,  and  come 
away  with  a  belief  that  they  have  learned  the 
whole  lesson. 


Moral  Hygiene  and  Tobacco. — The 
most  self-indulgent,  and  the  most  selfish  of  lux¬ 
uries  is  that  of  tobacco.  I  never  knew  a  dozen 
men  who  used  tobacco,  who  cared  any  thing 
about  whether  they  smelled  agreeable  to  other 
people,  or  whether  they  carried  themselves  so 


that  other  people  were  happy  or  not.  They  will 
foul  the  house,  they  will  foul  the  boat,  they 
will  foul  the  car,  unless  arbitrarily  restrained.  ; 
They  forget  father  and  mother,  wife  and  chil-  1 
dren,  and  go  through  life  smoking,  stenchful  and 
disagreeable ;  and  when  they  are  expostulated 
with,  they  laugh. 

The  use  of  tobacco  does  not  make  a  man  a 
monster,  it  only  makes  him  selfish,  in  respect  to 
people  about  him.  Though  I  consider  this  a 
most  selfish  and  disagreeable  habit,  I  do  not  look 
upon  it  as  being  at  all  equal  to  drinking,  in  its 
evil  effects.  But  it  is  a  very  wasteful  habit. 
Few  young  men  who  are  beginning  life  can  af¬ 
ford  to  smoke. — H.  IF.  Beecher. 

Mr.  Beecher’s  experience  is  not  much  different 
from  that  of  others.  We  have  known  a  few  ! 
people  who  were  respectful  of  the  rights  of  oth¬ 
ers  when  smoking,  but  they  were  men  of  rare 
good  qualities  of  head  and  heart. 


Education  in  New  York. — 


Total  expenditures .  9,929,462 

Amount  paid  for  teachers’  wages.  . .  6,501,173 

Amount  paid  for  school-houses,  re¬ 
pairs  and  furniture .  1,980,546 

The  estimated  value  of  school- 

houses  and  sites .  20,417  329 

Number  of  children  attending  the 

public  schools .  1,029,955 

Number  of  persons  attending  the 

normal  schools .  4,724 

Total  number  of  school-houses .  11,705 


The  money  which  we  cheerfully  pay  for  the 
purposes  of  general  education  is  well  and  care¬ 
fully  applied,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  afforded  are  made  use  of  proves  how 
highly  the  people  appreciate  our  common 
schools. 

Common  school  education,  valuable  as  it  is,  is 
not  every  thing.  The  child  who  knows  how  to 
read,  write,  and  cipher,  may  know  little  of  how 
to  conduct  his  life  so  as  to  make  the  most  of  it. 


Carpeted  Floors. — When  a  carpet  is 
taken  up  to  be  cleaned,  the  floor  beneath  it  is 
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generally  very  much  covered  -with  dust.  This 
dust  is  very  fine  and  dry,  and  poisonous  to  the 
lungs.  Before,  removing  it,  sprinkle  the  floor 
with  very  dilute  carbolic  acid,  to  kill  any  poi¬ 
sonous  germs  that  may  he  present,  and  to  thor¬ 
oughly  disinfect,  the  floor  and  render  it  sweet. 


To  Prevent  Pitting  in  Small-pox. — 
Small-pox  is  always  more  feared  by  the  people 
for  its  effects  than  for  its  dangers.  All  per¬ 
sons  have  a  dread  of  being  marked  by  it.  There 
have  been  many  remedies  suggested  to  prevent 
pitting — the  majority  of  them  being  difficult 
and  unpleasant  in  their  application.  Pitting 
rarely  occurs  upon  places  of  the  body  excluded 
from  air  and  light.  Pustulation  is  the  result  of 
the  eruption  exposed  to  those  causes.  The  in¬ 
dication,  therefore,  would  seem  to  be  to  prevent 
the  action  of  the  air  and  light.  I  have  accom¬ 
plished  this  in  several  cases  ;  not  only  of  those 
of  brunette,  but  blonde  complexions  ;  in  mild, 
as  well  as  in  severe  cases  of  variola  and  vario-  I 
loid,  by  the  use  of  ointment  made  of  charcoal 
and  lard,  applied  freely  over  the  surface  of  the 
face,  neck,  and  bands — applied  as  soon  as  the 
disease  is  distinguished,  and  continued  until  all 
the  symptoms  of  suppurative  fever  had  ceased. 
The  application  allays  the  itching,  and  seems 
to  shorten  the  duration  of  the  disease,  and 
leaves  the  patient  without  a  blemish  ;  the  erup¬ 
tion  protected  by  the  ointment  not  even  show¬ 
ing  signs  of  pustulation  ;  the  charcoal  prevent¬ 
ing  the  action  of  the  light,  and  the  lard  that  of 
the  air.  Of  course,  during  its  application  the 
patient  does  not  present  a  very  pleasing  appear¬ 
ance,  but  a  temporary  disfigurement  is  prefera¬ 
ble  to  a  permanent  one. — .J.  E.  Bird,  M.  E.,  in 
Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter. 


Compression  of  the  Feet. — This  is  a 
common  practice,  that  often  results  in  distortion. 
"When  we  are  walking  with  the  feet  unre¬ 
strained,  each  foot,  as  it  receives  the  weight  of 
the  body,  broadens  slightly,  and  lengthens  to 
the  extent  of  half  an  inch  or  more.  Freedom 
of  motion  in  the  foot  itself  is  thus  seen  to  be 


a  natural  requsite,  and  without  it,  ease,  grace, 
and  comfort  in  walking  are  out  of  the  question. 
Compression  by  the  boot  or  shoe  not  only  pre¬ 
vents  this  freedom  of  action,  but  also  gives  rise 
to  deformity  of  the  feet.  The  sole  of  the  boot 
should  be  as  wide  as,  and  somewhat  longer  than 
the  foot,  when  the  weight  of  the  body  is  rest¬ 
ing  upon  it.  The  upper  leather  requires  to  be 
soft  and  yielding,  and  not  so  tight  as  to  pinch 
the  foot  down  upon  the  sole.  The  toe  of  the 
boot  ought  to  be  wide,  leaving  the  toes  perfect 
freedom  of  movement.  If  too  narrow,  they  are 
made  to  override  each  other,  thus  producing  the 
ingrowing  toe-nails,  corns,  bunions,  etc.  The 
heels  should  be  low  and  broad,  so  as  to  furnish 
a  firm  support.  High  heels  throw  the  feet  for¬ 
ward  toward  the  points  of  the  boots,  and  tend 
to  produce  flattening  the  arch  of  the  foot. 


Hygiene  for  Thinkers  and  Workers. 
— It  is  only  by  labor  that  thought  can  be  made 
1  healthy,  and  only  by  thought  that  labor  can  be 
made  happy. — RusJcm. 

This  sentence  is  full  of  truth.  Our  thinkers 
often  get  morose  and  worthless  as  guides  to  pub¬ 
lic  opinion,  because  they  think  too  much  and 
work  too  little.  On  the  other  hand,  workmen 
who  work  and  do  not  think,  in  the  end  become 
almost  idiotic.  In  an  age  like  ours,  there  is  no 
excuse  for  a  working  person  not  thinking,  nor 
for  a  thinker  not  working. 


Borrowing  Joy. — The  worst  use  that 
man  can  make  of  his  time  is  to  borrow  trouble 
in  any  shape.  It  is  quite  bad  enough  to  spend 
it  in  tears  and  despair,  when  it  comes  of  its  own 
irrepressible  accord ;  until  then  let  us  keep  our 
hands  clear  of  it,  and  if  we  must  borrow  any 
thing,  borrow  joy  and  hope.  He  who  borrows 
trouble  breaks  one  of  the  most  important  laws 
of  health  ;  he  who  borrows  joy,  and  keeps  on 
borrowing  all  he  can  of  it,  till  his  heart  is  full 
and  running  over,  will  never  be  in  debt  for  it, 
but  will  make  thousands  in  debt  to  him,  for  his 
outbursts  of  happiness  and  his  sunny  smiles. 
We  repeat,  borrow  joy. 
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Meat  In  Sammer.— Whatever  may  be 
said  in  regard  to  the  use  of  meats  generally, 
there  is  scarcely  a  question  that  the  less  meat 
eaten  during  hot  weather  the  better.  In  the 
first  place,  the  process  of  decomposition  com¬ 
mences  in  meats  the  moment  the  animal  is 
slaughtered,  and  continues  without  cessation, 
unless  arrested  by  salting,  smoking,  etc.,  un¬ 
til  it  is  entirely  decomposed.  In  hot  weather 
this  process  proceeds  very  rapidly.  Meat  just 
from  the  butcher  is  always  tough,  and  it  must 
become  partly  decomposed  before  it  becomes 
tender  and  fit  to  eat.  It  is  this  decomposi¬ 
tion  that  makes  it  tender,  and  the  further  this 
process  has  proceeded,  the  tenderer  the  meat. 
The  eating  of  meats  in  this  condition,  espe¬ 
cially  in  hot  weather,  poisons  the  blood  with 
the  products  of  decomposition,  stimulates  the 
system  to  unnatural  action,  increases  the  heat, 
produces  a  general  condition  of  feverishness, 
and  renders  the  person  more  liable  to  fevers, 
inflammations,  and  other  diseases.  If  the 
meat  gets  a  little  too  “  tender,”  it  is  almost 
certain  to  bring  on  an  attack  of  diarrhea,  and 
many  cases  are  caused  in  this  way.  If  you 
value  health  and  comfort,  use  meats  sparingly 
and  fruits  and  vegetables  freely  during  hot 
weather,  if  at  no  other  time. 

Varicose  Veins. — “For  about  one  year 
I  have  been  troubled  with  what  the  Faculty 
would  call  varicose  veins,  and  although  they  do 
not  trouble  me  particularly  during  the  day,  if 
I  do  not  become  over-heated,  yet  every  eve¬ 
ning,  just  after  supper,  the  veins  in  my  legs 
swell  up  and — well,  you  must  know  how  it 
is — bother  me  awfully.  Now,  I  hope  you  can 
give  me  an  atom  of  advice  through  your  val¬ 
uable  paper,  telling  what  I  ought  to  do — if 
any  thing,  and  what  climate  and  diet  is  ad¬ 
visable  in  my  case.” 

A  simple  case  like  this  is  easily  cured.  A 
plain,  healthful  diet,  out-door  exercise,  regu¬ 
larity  of  the  bowels,  avoidance  of  too  long 
standing,  and  bathing  the  limbs  in  cold  water 
once  or  twice  a  day,  followed  by  thorough  fric¬ 
tion,  rubbing,  and  percussion,  will  soon  effect 


*  cure.  A  rest  in  the  horizontal  position  for 
an  hour  or  more  in  the  afternoon  wiil  be  found 
very  useful.  In  more  severe  cases,  compres¬ 
sion  by  a  bandage,  or  even  the  application  of 
caustic  may  be  necessary. 

A  Good  Precedent.— A  man  recently 
died  at  Ironton,  Ohio,  of  delirium  tremens,  and 
his  widow  brought  suit  against  the  rumseller 
who  had  supplied  her  husband  with  liquor,  j 
The  Court  awarded  her  $5,000  damages.  If 
rumsellers  had  to  pay  a  fine  of  $5,000  for  each 
death  caused,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  j 
drinking  of  the  liquors  they  sell,  they  would 
disappear  like  dew  before  the  sun,  and  seek  a  ; 
more  useful  calling.  May  this  good  example 
be  followed  by  the  wives  and  widows  of  drunk-  ' 
ards  generally. 

Baking  Powders. —  “Will  J.  Monroe 
Taylor’s  ‘  Cream  Yeast  Baking  Powders  in-  j 
jure  a  dyspeptic  ;  or  would  bread  made  with¬ 
out  it  be  better  ?” 

I  consider  this  baking  powder  the  best  in 
use ;  still,  when  good,  light,  unleavened 
“gems”  can  be  had,  I  think  it  better  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  the  powder.  Unless  they  can  be 
made  light  and  porous  without,  I  should  pre¬ 
fer  to  use  it. 

Adam’s  Apple. —  “Why  is  it  that  in 
some  persons  the  larynx  (Adam’s  apple)  is  so 
prominent,  while  in  others,  who  are  no  flesh¬ 
ier,  it  does  not  protrude  at  all  ?” 

For  the  same  reason  that  one  man’s  nose  is 
longer  than  another’s.  The  only  way  to  make 
it  less  prominent  is  to  build  up  around  it  with 
fat. 

Diet  for  Constipation. — “Will  you 

be  kind  enough  to  give  the  writer — who  suffers 
from  constipation — through  the  medium  of 
your  valuable  ‘Answers  to  Correspondents,’ 
the  outline  of  a  few  ‘anti-constipative’  meals, 
and  strictly  hygienic  ?  No  doubt  but  that 
many  of  your  readers  would,  with  me,  be 
profited  thereby.” 
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The  following  articles  are  good.  Two, 
three,  or  four  mav  be  selected  for  each  meal. 
It  is  well  to  vary  the  selection  from  meal  to 
meal.  Graham  bread,  “gems,”  and  crackers  ; 
cracked  wheat,  wheat,  rye,  corn,  or  oat-meal 
mush  ;  hominy,  groats,  apples,  peaches,  pears, 
grapes,  currants,  cherries,  plums,  strawber¬ 
ries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  huckleberries, 
tomatoes,  melons,  squashes,  and  fresh  vegetables 
generally. 

Fetid  Perspiration  of  tlie  Feet. — 

“I  am  suffering  with  one  of  the  most  odious 
of  diseases,  the  fetid  perspiration  of  the  feet. 
The  main  feature  of  my  case  is  this  :  Every 
time  I  have  a  new  pair  of  shoes,  the  intense 
heat  of  my  feet  brings  out  the  natural  odor  of 
the  leather  with  such  a  force  as  to  make  a 
nuisance  of  myself  to  everyone  that  surrounds 
me  ;  but  when  the  perspiration  has  penetrated 
the  sole?  of  the  shoes,  the  two  odors  mixed 
together  are  a  horrid  thing  to  stand.  I  change 
my  stockings  three  times  a  day,  washing  my 
feet  each  time  with  alum,  or  the  compound 
spirits  of  ammonia  added  in  the  water,  but 
meet  with  only  a  comparative  success.  Can 
science  do  any  thing  for  me  ?  If  such  a  dis¬ 
ease  is  not  curable,  is  there  any  thing  that 
would  neutralize  the  odor  of  the  leather  and 
the  infectious  smell  of  perspiration  ?  Iam  to¬ 
day  twenty-two  years  old — obliged  to  remain 
single  on  account  of  that  disease,  and  will  per¬ 
severe  in  that  idea,  preferring  to  isolate  my¬ 
self  to  being  a  nuisance  to  my  husband.” 

This  disease  is  owing,  primarily  to  an  im¬ 
pure  state  of  the  blood,  consequently  means 
should  be  at  once  taken  to  correct  that  condi¬ 
tion.  A  very  plain  and  rather  abstemious  diet, 
an  abundance  of  out-door  exercise,  a  Turkish 
or  vapor  bath,  or  wet  sheet- pack  two  or  three 
times  a  week  are  the  main  essentials.  The 
shoes  should  be  light  and  loose.  Cloth  sh  oes 
are  best  in  warm,  dry  weather.  Linen  or  cot¬ 
ton  stockings  should  be  worn,  linen  being  pref¬ 
erable.  The  feet  should  be  bathed  in  pure, 
cold  water  three  or  four  times  a  day,  thor¬ 
oughly  rubbed,  and  immersed  for  five  or  ten 
minutes  in  fine,  dry,  loamy  earth. 

Ice-Cream. — “How  about  ice-cream  ;  if 
it  is  proper  eating,  what  time  in  the  day  is  the 
best  to  indulge  ?” 

Ice  cream  being  composed  of  sugar  and  milk 


or  cream,  with  some  flavo-ing  extract — it  is 
better  without  eggs — is  no  more  objectiona¬ 
ble  than  the  same  articles  in  any  other  form, 
provided  it  be  eaten  slowly  and  allowed  to 
melt  in  the  mouth.  It  should  be  eaten  at  a 
regular  meal  time,  and  not  in  large  quantities. 

Antipathy  to  Strawberries.— “What 
state  or  condition  of  the  stomach  is  indicated 
by  its  antagonism  to  strawberries — seemingly 
so  wholesome  a  fruit,  eaten  moderately  and  at 
a  proper  season?” 

Some  persons  are  so  constituted  that  even 
while  in  perfect  health  they  can  not  eat  cer¬ 
tain  articles  of  food  which  are  wholly  unob¬ 
jectionable  to  persons  generally ;  hence  has 
arisen  the  saying  that  “  what  is  one’s  meat  is 
another’s  poison.”  There  are  also  certain 
conditions  of  irritation  and  inflammation  of  the 
stomach  in  which  it  can  not  bear  acid  or  sub¬ 
acid  fruit. 

Soap  for  the  Hair. — “I  have  heard 
said  that  soap  has  an  injurious  effect  on  the 
hair,  and  therefore  should  not  be  used  in  wash¬ 
ing  the  head.  I  use,  beside  the  daily  cold  wa¬ 
ter  bath,  white  castile  soap  and  cold  or  cool 
water,  as  often  as  I  think  necessary,  being 
careful  to  rinse  all  soap  out  of  the  hair  after¬ 
ward.  It  cleanses  the  scalp,  and  seems  to 
have  an  admirable  effect  on  the  hair,  making 
it  very  clean  and  pleasant  to  the  touch.  Will 
you  give  us  your  opinion  on  the  subject?” 

The  continued  use  of  soap  upon  the  hair 
will  cause  it  to  become  harsh  and  dry.  If 
pure,  soft  water  is  not  sufficient  for  cleanli¬ 
ness,  occasionally  use  the  white  of  an  egg,  well 
beaten  up,  and  applied  to  the  hair,  rubbing  it 
in  thoroughly  with  the  fingers.  It  is  much 
better  for  the  hair  and  scalp  than  soap. 

Iloney. — “Is  honey  injurious  ?” 

Many  persons  can  not  eat  it  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  of  digesting  it.  To  those  who 
can  digest  it  readily,  it  is  no  more  injurious 
than  sugar.  It  should  always  be  eaten  spar¬ 
ingly,  if  at  all. 

Hard  Water  and  Constipation. — 

“Is  hard  water  objectionable  where  one  is 
troubled  with  constipation  ?” 

Hard  water  is  bad  for  any  one,  but  espe¬ 
cially  so  where  there  is  costiveness  of  the 
bowels  or  a  tendency  thereto. 
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Ox  tiie  Physiological  Effects  of  Severe  and 
Protracted  Muscular  Exercise  ;  with  Special  Ref¬ 
erence  to  its  Influence  upon  the  Excretion  of  Nitro¬ 
gen.  By  Austin  Flint,  Jr.,  M.D.  New  York  :  D. 
Appleton  &  Co. 

When  Edward  Payson  Weston,  the  celebrated  pedes¬ 
trian  commenced  his  walking  feats,  he  probably  had  no 
thought  of  what  science  might  gain  by  taking  notes  of 
the  effects  the  exercise  had  on  his  body.  Ilis  great  am¬ 
bition  was  to  walk  one  hundred  miles  inside  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  on  one  of  the  five  days.  Though  he  failed  to 
do  this  on  first  attempting  it,  the  doctors  did  not  fail  to 
measure  and  weigh  all  the  food  he  ate  for  fifteen  days 
before,  five  after  the  effort,  and  during  the  effort.  Nor 
did  they  fail  to  estimate  the  results  of  the  exercise  on 
the  excretion  of  nitrogen,  and  other  elements  of  excre¬ 
tion.  The  results  of  these  experiments  are  very  inter¬ 
esting,  and  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  value  of 
different  kinds  of  food,  and  the  source  of  muscular  power. 
Price,  by  mail,  $1.00. 

Fragments  of  Science  for  Unscientific  Peo¬ 
ple  ;  a  Series  of  Detached  Essays,  Lectures,  and  Re¬ 
views.  By  John  Tyndall,  LL.  D.,  E.  R.  S.  New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

The  Appletons  are  doing  a  good  service  by  publishing 
the  works  of  the  great  scientists  of  England  lor  Ameri¬ 
can  readers.  The  volume  before  us  contains  about  twenty 
different  articles,  in  popular  language,  and  adapted  to 
the  understanding  of  all  who  can  read.  Among  them 
are,  Constitution  of  Nature ;  Matter-  and  Force ;  Dust 
and  Disease  ;  Death  by  Lightning;  Vitality,  and  others 
no  less  interesting.  The  paper  on  Dust  and  Disease  has 
many  additions  to  it,  and  is  more  complete  than  we  have 
seen  it  in  other  forms.  We  commend  the  work  as  more 
interesting  than  any  novel,  to  those  who  love  to  know 
something  of  the  secrets  of  Nature  as  described  by  a 
master  interpreter.  Price  $2.00. 

The  Eye  in  Health  and  Disease.  By  B.  Joy 
Jeffries,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Boston  :  A.  Moore. 

Among  other  chapters,  we  find  this  book  treats  of  the 
following  subjects  :  Anatomy  of  the  Eye  ;  Physiology  of 
the  Eye  ;  Old  Sight  and  Spectacles ;  Near-sightedness,  or 
Myopia  ;  Long-sightedness,  or  Over-siglitedness — Hyper- 
metropia;  Astigmatism  ;  Cataract  in  Children  simulating 
Near-sightedness  ;  Cataract ;  Artificial  Eyes— How  and 
When  they  are  Worn;  Squinting  Eyes -Why  and  How 
they  must  be  Operated  on  ;  An  Artificial  Pupil— What  it 
is,  How,  and  Why  the  Operation  is  Performed ;  The  Oph¬ 
thalmoscope — What  it  is,  and  How  it  is  Used;  Injuries 
and  Diseases  of  the  Eids  and  Eye — Their  General  Care 
and  Treatment,  etc.  The  work  is  well  written,  and  will 
prove  a  valuable  one  to  all  interested  in  the  subject  on 
which  it  treats.  Price  $1.50. 

The  Transmission  of  Life  ;  Counsels  on  the 
Nature  and  Hygiene  of  the  Masculine  Functions. 
By  George  Napheys,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Philadelphia  : 
J.  G.  Fergus  &  Co. 

Thi6  is  a  plain,  straight-forward  sensible  book,  of 


over  three  hundred  pages,  which  will  do  a  world  of  good, 
if  its  counsels  are  heeded.  A  large  number  of  eminent  y 
men  have  written  highly  commendatory  letters  regarding  ii: 
it,  among  whom  are  Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  A.  D.  White,  Presi-  j: 
dent  of  Cornell  University,  and  many  others. 


The  Parent's  Guide;  or,  Human  Development, 
through  Inherited  Tendencies.  By  Hester  Pendle¬ 
ton.  Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  New 
York:  S.  R.  Wells. 

It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  the  improvement  of  the 
race  occupies  so  much  of  the  thought  of  the  world.  Even 
Darwin,  whose  “  Descent  of  Man”  is  devoted  mainly  to 
showing  the  origin  of  the  race,  can  not  close  his  masterly 
work  without  giving  a  brief  half  page  as  to  the  best  means 
of  improving  human  beings,  through  natural  and  sexual 
selection  ;  and  Galton,  in  his  work  on  “  Hereditary  Gen¬ 
ius,”  has  a  whole  chapter  on  the  same  subject ;  but  here 
is  a  book  of  over  two  hundred  pages,  by  a  woman,  on 
the  same  great  theme.  The  book  is  earnest,  instructive 
and  full  of  thought.  Let  every  young  man  and  young 
woman  read  it.  Price  $1.50. 

The  Homoeopathic  Domestic  Practice.  By 

Joseph  Laurie,  M.  D.  Edited  and  revised  by  Rob¬ 
ert  J.  McClatchey,  M.  D.  First  American,  from 
Twenty-first  English  Edition.  New  York  :  Boer- 
icke  &  Tafel. 

This  massive  work  of  over  one  thousand  pages,  which 
has  had  a  great  sale  in  England,  has  just  been  reprinted 
here.  It  is  designed  to  be  a  family  guide  to  those  who 
wish  to  give  Homoeopathic  remedies,  without  employing 
a  physician.  It  seems  to  be  ably  prepared,  and  for  tho 
purposes  intended  is  no  doubt  the  most  able  work  extant. 
Price  $7.00. 

The  Dietetic  Reformer  andYegetarian  Mes¬ 
senger,  for  July.  London  :  F.  Pitman  ;  Manchester 
Tubbs  &  Crook. 

This  little  Quarterly  of  twenty-four  pages  has  been 
published  in  the  interests  of  Dietetic  Reform  for  over 
ten  years,  and  contains  a  great  deal  of  valuable  matter 
in  small  space.  This  is  the  first  number  we  have  seen 
for  two  years,  but  is  as  full  of  good  things  as  ever;  not 
only  on  the  subject  of  reform  in  food,  but  many  other 
matters.  We  will  order  it  for  any  of  our  resders  who 
will  send  us  $1.00. 

Other  Worlds  than  Odrs;  The  Plurality  of 
Worlds,  studied  under  the  Light  of  Recent  Scientific 
Researches.  By  Richard  A.  Proctor,  B.  A.,  ¥.  R* 
A.  S.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  a 

The  work  before  us  is  imbued  with  a  fine  undercurrent 
of  religious  feeling  and  reverent  study.  It  is  written 
with  a  pure  diction  and  luminous  style,  easily  read  and 
understood  by  the  unscientific  reader.  We  apprehend 
there  are  multitudes,  satiated  with  the  fulsome  romances 
of  the  day,  who  will  find  themselves  refreshed  by  the 
solid  thought  and  suggestive  ideas  of  the  writer. 
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THE  PUBLISHERS’ 


DEPARTMENT. 


Facts  tor  the  Ladies.— I  purchased  a 

(Wheeler  &  Wilson  Sewing  Machine  about  ten  years  ago, 
md  while  learning  to  use  it  without  instruction  broke  one 
needle;  after  that  for  more  than  nine  years,  I  had  the 
machine  in  almost  daily  use,  doing  all  my  family  sewing 
md  very  much  for  triends  and  others,  and  instructed  seven 
persons  in  the  use  of  the  machine,  without  breaking  a 
needle.  My  machine  has  never  cost  one  penny  for  re¬ 
pairs.  I  have  sewed  hours  with  a  worrisome  babe  in  my 
lap,  working  upon  fabrics  of  the  most  delicate  texture,  as 
well  as  upon  men’s  and  boys’  clothes  of  the  heaviest  ma¬ 
terial.  I  have  made  garments  for  the  cradle,  the  bridal, 
the  hospital,  and  the  funeral.  Entering  into  every  vicis¬ 
situde  of  life,  my  machine  has  become,  as  it  were,  a  part 
of  my  being.  MRS.  M.  L.  PECK. 

Mexico,  N.  Y. 


The  Boston  Training  School  for 

Teachers  of  the  Dio  Lewis  System  of  New  Gymnastics 
will  hold  its  next  session  in  Boston,  from  July  12  till  Sep¬ 
tember  1.  For  circulars  and  particulars  address  F.  G. 
Welch,  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  or  Dio  Lewis, 
Boston,  Mass. 


Talks  to  My  Patients-— Mrs.  Glea¬ 
son’s  hook,  advertised  and  noticed  elsewhere,  is  meeting 
with  a  good  sale.  We  can  supply  it  to  subscribers  and 
agents  in  any  quantity.  A  good  many  ladies  are  selling 
it  with  success.  We  should  like  to  have  in  every  town 
a  good  Lady  Agent.  Eor  particulars  of  agency,  write 
to  the  Publishers. 


CLUBBXM& 


WITH  OTHER  MAGAZINES. 


We  will  send  THE  HERALD  OF  HEALTH  and  any 
one  of  the  following  Journals  one  year  for  the  sum  be¬ 
low  mentioned.  The  order  and  money  for  both  must  be 
sent  at  the  same  time. 

THE  HERALD  OF  HEALTH,  $2  00,  and 


Atlantic  Monthly - .$4  00  for  $5  00 

Harpers’  Monthly _ _ _  4  00  for  5  00 

Harpers’  Bazar _ 4  00  for  5  00 

Harpers’  Weekly - 4  00  for  5  0C 

Phrenological  Journal -  3  00  for  4  0C 

Our  Young  Folks _ 2  00  for  3  50 

New  York  Tribune _ 2  00  for  3  35 

American  Agriculturist . . 1  50  for  3  00 

Cash  Clubbing  Rates. 

1  Subscriber _ $  2  00 

4  Subscribers _  7  00 

10  Subscribers _ _  15  00 

25  Subscribers -  25  00 


Single  Namiers ,  20  cents. 

Address  WOOD  &  HOLBROOK,  Publishers, 

15  Laight  Street,  New  York. 


Job  Printing- — We  are  prepared  to  exe¬ 
cute  in  neat,  substantial  styles,  various  kinds  of  Job 
Pbinting  :  such  as  Pamphlets,  Circulars,  Envelopes,  Bill¬ 
heads,  Letter-heads,  Cards,  Labels,  Small  Handbills,  etc., 
at  the  same  rates  as  in  all  first-class  New  York  printing 
establishments.  Stereotype  work  done  to  order. 

KF*  Our  friends  in  the  country  who  wish  neat  and  ac¬ 
curate  printing,  can  rely  on  first-class  work,  by  sending 
plainly  written  and  well-prepared  manuscripts.  For  terms, 
send  sample  or  copy  of  work,  state  quality  of  printing 
material  to  be  used,  and  the  number  of  copies  wanted, in¬ 
closing  stamp  for  reply. 

A  Good  Sewing  Machine  is  given 

free  for  a  club  of  30  subscribers  and  $60.  This  premium 
is  very  popular.  If  there  is  a  poor,  deserving  family  in 
your  neighborhood  help  it  to  get  a  good  sewing  machine 
by  subscribing  at  once.  Perhaps  your  minister’s  wife 
wants  one.  If  so,  help  her  to  get  it,  by  helping  her  to  get 
up  a  club.  The  Empire  is  one  of  the  best  sewing  ma¬ 
chines  in  use,  and  we  are  sure  that  it  will  give  you  good 
satisfaction. 

Books  C-  O-  D.  — Parties  who  order 

books  will  find  it  cheaper  to  send  the  money  with  the 
order,  than  to  order  C.  O.  D.,  as  in  this  case  the  cost  of 
collection  will  be  added  to  tne  hill.  This  is  considerable, 
when  the  money  has  to  he  returned  from  a  distant  point. 
Those  who  order  C.  O.  D.,  should  send  one-fourth  the 
value  of  the  order  in  advance  to  insure  prompt  attention. 


Dudley  H,elly’s 

Boot  and  Shoe  Emporium, 

299  HUDSON  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

One  Door  from  Spring. 

A  choice  and  select  stock  of  the  best  goods  manufac¬ 
tured  in  New  York,  for  ladies,  gentlemen  and  children, 
always  on  hand,  which  I  will  sell  at  lower  prices  than  any 
other  house  in  the  city. 

Goods  cheerfully  exchanged  and  money  refunded  if 
they  won’t  suit.  Give  me  a  trial.  *  je-12t 


WATCHMAKER  and  JEWELER’S  *an- 

\  V  ual,  gives  latest  and  most  approved  secrets  of  the 
trade,  embracing  watch  and  clock  cleaning  and  repairing, 
tempering  in  all  its  grades,  making  tools,  compounding 
metals,  soldering,  plating,  etc.,  with  plain  instructions  for 
beginners,  etc.  25  cents.  Painter’s  Manual,  50  cents: 
Soapmaker’s  Manual,  25  cents  ;  Horseshoer’s  Manual,  25 
cents ;  Cheap  Book  of  Alphabets,  50  cents.  Of  booksellers 
or  bv  mail  on  receipt  of  price  bv 

jy-X2t  JESSE  HANEY  &  CO.,  119  Nassau  St.,N.  Y. 


Eclectic  Medical  College.— 

Lectures  commence  October  2,  1871.  Fees  for  one  course, 
$30.00 ;  perpetual  scholarships,  $60.00.  No  other  expenses. 
Send  for  announcement.  JOSEPH  SITES,  M.D.,  Dean, 
No.  514  Pine  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  jy-3t* 

Mrs.  Towne,  Magnetic  and 

Electric  Physician,  34  Clinton  Place  (West  bth  Street), 
New  York.  Chronic  Invalids  treated  with  care.  The 
Diseases  of  Women  treated  with  great  success.  jy-12t* 


Dr.  Frease’s  Water  ©ure 

ESTABLISHMENT,  Mansfield,  Ohio.  Send  for  Circu¬ 
lar.  jy-2t 
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Jlbbcrtistmenfs. 


ELF"  Advertisements  of  an  appropriate  character  will 
be  inserted  at  the  following  rates  :  Short  advertisements, 
25  cents  per  line  ;  thirteen  lines,  for  three  or  more  inser¬ 
tions  without  change,  20  per  cent,  discount ;  one-half 
column,  $12  ;  one  column,  $22  ;  one  page,  $10.  All  adver¬ 
tisements  must  be  received  at  this  office  by  the  5th  of 
the  month  preceding  that  on  which  they  are  to  appear. 


Are  You  Going  to  New  York  ? 


If  so,  and  you  wish  to  stop  where  you  can  FEEL  AT 
HOME ,  and  get  GOOD  FOOD  HEALTHFULLY  r RE- 


FA  RED,  and  PLENTY  OF  IT, 


Co  to  the  Hygienic  Institute, 


Nos.  13  §  15  Laight  Sired. 


Horse  Cars  pass  near  the  door  to  all  parts  of  the  city, 
making  it  a  very  convenient  stopping  place  for  persons 
visiting  New  York,  either  upon  business  or  pleasure. 
Open  at  all  hours,  day  and  night.  Board  by  the  day  or 
week,  at  reasonable  rates.  Booms  can  he  secured  in  ad¬ 
vance  by  writing.  Addriss 


WOOD  &  HOLBROOK,  Proprietors, 

Nos.  13  &  15  Laight  Street,  New  York. 


A  Cs-BJUAT  OFFER ! 

Only  $3for$l  I  in  Value! 

The  beautiful  and  artistic  Chromo, 

“ISN’T  SHE  PRETTY.” 

Size,  13x17,  after  Lillie  M.  Spencer,  price,  $8.00 ;  will  be 
sent  by  mail,  post-free,  as  a  premium  to  every  yearly  sub¬ 
scriber  to 

Demorest’s  Illustrated  Monthly, 

acknowledged  the  most  practical,  useful  original  Parlor 
Magazine. 

“Isn’t  She  Pretty,”  is  a  beautiful  Chromo,  a  splendid 
Parlor  Picture,  and  a  valuable  woik  of  art ;  it  is  highly 
finished,  mounted,  and  varnished,  and  worth  more  than 
double  the  cost  of  subscription,  and  together  with  Demo- 
rest’s  Monthly,  affords  an  opportunity  for  the  investment 
of  Three  Dollars  such  as  may  never  occur  again. 

Address  W.  JENNINGS  DEMOREST, 

838  Broadway,  New  York. 

Specimen  copies  of  the  latest  numbers  of  the  Magazine 
mailed  free  on  rectipt  of  25  cents.  au-2t 


A  Cs-OOd  Home,  either  transient 

or  permanent,  with  Pleasant  Booms  and  Good  Board,  can 
be  found  at  the  B-utsian  Baths,  23  &  25  Last  Fourth  St ., 
between  Broadway  and  Bowery,  New  York.  au-2t 


Ladies  desiring  to  procure  a 

FIRST-CLASS  Sewing  Machine  against  easy  monthly 
instalments,  may  apply  to  294  Bowery,  N.  Y.  a-6t 


Is  the  most  remarkable  apparatus  ever  invented  for 

HEALTH  EXERCISE. 

NO  WEiCHTS  USED. 

While  adapted  to  the  powers  of  the  athlete,  it  is  equally 
so  to  women  and  children,  or  to  persons  in  the  most  deli¬ 
cate  state  of  health. 

A  few  minutes  exercise  each  day  sufficient,  and  if  taken  a 
at  night,  induces  refreshing  sleep. 

It  is  at  once  more  beautiful,  compact,  and  durable,  be-  j 
sides  being  much  cheaper,  than  any  other  good  apparatus 
for  similar  purposes. 

Books  and  Circulars  sent  free  on  application.  Call  and  » 
see  it,  at  the  REACTIONARY  LIFTER  OFFICE,  365  r 
BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK.  au-tf  , 

THE  HEALTH  HABITS 

OF  YOUNG  MEN. 

By  M.  L.  HOLBROOK,  M.  D.,  Editor  of  The  Herald  Of  h 
Health,  with  an  Introductory  Letter  by 
Dr.  DIO  LEWIS.  Pp.  16. 

This  valuable  little  tract  will  be  furnished  by  the  hun¬ 
dred,  postpaid,  to  those  who  wish  to  circulate  it  at  $2.00. 
Single  copies,  by  mail,  5  cents  each ;  three  copies  to  one 
address,  10  cents. 

The  New  York  Mail,  in  noticing  this  tract,  says  :  “Dr. 
Holbrook,  Editor  of  The  Herald  of  Health,  has  served  rt 
other  people  as  well  as  himselt  by  reprinting  his  thor¬ 
oughly  excellent  paper  on  “  The  Health  Habits  of  Young 
Men,”  which  is  crammed  with  suggestive  facts  and  good  - 
advice.”  Address  n 

WOOD  &  nOLBROOK, 

15  Laight  Street,  New  York. 


Healds’  Hygeian  Home. 

WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE. 

A  Splendid  Summer  Residence  for  Invalids! 

DRS.  PTTSEY  and  MARY  H.  HEALD  opened  their 
new  institution  for  the  Hygienic  treatment  of  invalids 
(without  medicine),  JAN.  1,  1871. 

Dr.  M.  H.  Heald( formerly  Dr.  York)  was  widely  known 
to  Hygienists  during  several  years’  practice  at  Our  Home, 
Dansville,  N.  Y.  Dr.  P.  Heald  has  also  had  large  expe-  I 
lienee  in  the  Hygienic  system  of  treatment. 

The  building,  beautifully  located  in  the  suburbs  of  a 
most  delightful  and  healthful  city,  near  the  romantic  and 
historic  Brandywine,  and  overlooking  the  Delaware 
River,  is  entirely  new,  and  was  planned  expressly  for  a 
“Cure.”  Every  apartment  is  warmed  by  Steam-heated 
Air ,  and  thoroughly  ventilated ,  thus  giving  a  pure  at-  j 
mosphere,  free  from  all  gas  and  dust,  and  insuring  the 
comfort  and  welfare  of  winter  guests.  City  advantages, 
with  pure  country  air  and  surroundings.  The  best  appli¬ 
ances  provided  for  Water  and  Sun  Baths,  Swedish  Move¬ 
ments,  etc.  Mrs.  H.  will  devote  especial  attention  to 
lady  patients,  giving  them  the  benefit  of  kindly  sympathy 
as  well  as  of  experience  and  skill.  The  Hygienic  diet 
supplied,  will  include  the  choicest  fresh  and  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables,  and  varied  farinaceous  preparations. 

Railroad  communication  North,  South,  East,  and  West. 

B?p“For  Circulars,  etc.,  address,  with  stamp,  HEALDS'  ' 
HYGEIAN  HOME,  Wilmington,  Delaware.  jy-tf 
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THEA-NECTAR 

•  IS  A  PUKE 

1MCE  TEA 

with  the  Green  Tea  Flavor.  War¬ 
ranted  to  suit  all  tastes.  For  sale 
everywhere.  And  for  sale  whole¬ 
sale  only  by  the  Great  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Tea  Co .,  8  Church  St.,  New 
York.  P.  O.  Box  5506.  Send  for 
Then  -Nectar  Circular. 

COLGATE”*  CO.’S  ' 

'ASEMERE  BOUQJJET  SOAR  has 
novel  hut  very  delightful  perfume,  and  is  in 
■ery  respect  superior  for  TOILET  USE. 

Sold  ly  Dealers  in  Perf  umery  and  Toilet 
trticles. 


“DOMESTIC” 


The  whole  world 
lalleneed  to  pro¬ 
ace  a  Family  Sew- 
ig  Machine  that 
ill  6ew  as  light 
art  as  heavy  ;  light 
inning  and  easily 
perated.  The  best 
lachine  for  use, the 
isiest  to  sell,  the 
lost  durable,  and 
ill  last  a  life-time. 

,ork  stitch,  noise- 
ttnehments 
I  ualed.  A  good 
usiness  may  be 
stablished  in  any 
ity  or  town  in  the  United  States.  This  machine  has  es- 
.  iblished  its  superiority  in  every  instance  where  it  has 
ome  in  competition  with  any  machine  in  the  market, 
fen  with  capital  are  finding  it  to  their  advantage  to  make 
he  sale  of  this  machine  their  exclusive  business.  Agents 
mnled  in  unoccupied  territory.  Machines  guaranteed  as 
i  epresented.  Address 

“DOMESTIC”  SEATING  MACHINE  CO., 


96  Chambers  Street,  New  York,  or  Toledo,  Ohio. 


REDUCTION  OF  PRICES 

TO  CONFORM  TO 


REDUCTION  of  DUTIES. 


CREAT  SAVING  TO  CONSUMERS 


BY  GETTING  UP  CLUBS. 

BSTSend  for  our  New  Price  List,  and  a  Cluh  Form  will 
i  iccompany  it,  containing  full  directions — making  a  large 
aving  to  consumers  and  remunerative  to  club-organizers. 


The  Great  American  Tea  Co. 

SI  &  33  Vesey  Street. 

O.  Box  5643.  NEW  YORK. 


$75  to  $250  per  month,  S 

ft  male  and  female,  to  introduce  the  GENUINE  IM- 
PROVED  COMMON  SENSE  FAMILY  SEWING 
OOi’ACHINE.  This  machine  will  stitch,  hem,  fell, 

<2  . 

I 
I 

TJ 
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tuck,  quilt,  cord,  bind,  braid,  and  embroider  in  a 
most  superior  manner.  Price  only  $15.  Fully  li¬ 
censed  and  warranted  for  five  years.  We  will  pay 
$1000  for  any  machine  that  will  sew  a  stronger,  more 
beautiful,  or  more  elastic  seam  than  ours.  It  makes 
the  “  Elastic  Lock  Stitch.”  Every  second  stitch  can 
be  cut,  and  still  the  cloth  can  not  he  pulled  apart 
without  tearing  it.  We  pay  Agents  from  $75  to 
$250  per  month  and  expenses,  or  a  commission  from 
which  twice  that  amount  can  be  made.  Address 
SECOMB  &  CO.,  Boston ,  Mass. ;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.; 
St.  Louis ,  Mo.,  or  Chicago,  III. 


Pratts  Astral  Oil. 

First  Premium  and  Diploma  at 
American  Institute  Fair,  1869  and 
1870,  for  SAFEST  and  BEST  IL¬ 
LUMINATING  OIL.  Oil  House 
of 

CHAS.  PRATT,  N.  Y. 
Established  1770. 


Advertisers  should  send  for 

W  m.  J.  CAULTCOT’S 

CATALOGUE  OF 

Advertising  Mediums. 

Address  39  Park  Bow,  New  York. 


(TJQr7rr  A  MONTH— Horse  and  outfit  furnished.  Ad- 
/  kJ  dress  NOVELTY  CO.,  Saco,  Maine. 


REVISED  EDITION. 


A  WINTER 

I  m  FLORIDA. 

BY  LEDYARD  BILL. 

With  Illustrations  hy  Forbes,  comprising  views 
of  the  old  city  of  St.  Augustine,  and  the  Nat¬ 
ural  Scenery  and  ol^ects  in  Eastern  Florida. 

This  work  contains  Observations  on  the  Soil,  Climate, 
and  Products  of  our  Semi-Tropical  State,  with  Sketches 
of  the  Principal  Towns  and  Cities,  a  brief  Historical  Sum¬ 
mary,  and  Hints  to  Tourist,  Invalids,  and  Sportsmen. 
The  work  is  replete  with  information  for  all  classes  of 
people.  The  adaptability  of  the  climate  to  invalids  is 
carefully  treated.  The  chapter  on  Orange  Culture  alone 
is  worth  the  .price  of  the  work.  Sent  by  mail,  postpaid, 
for  $1.25. 

EKF“  Any  person  ordering  both  the  above  and  Mr.  Bill’s 
new  book  on  THE  CLIMATES  FOR  INVALIDS,  at  one 
time,  can  have  them  for  $2.00.  Address 
WOOD  &  HOLBROOK, 

No.  15  Laight  Street,  New  York. 


2  l  i  IV)  A  T  £  $ 

FOR  £  Id  V  A.  X,  2  3>  S . 

BY  LEDYARD  BILL. 

This  work  gives  a  careful  description  of  the  Climate, 
Soil,  Water,  Air,  Scenery,  and  Natural  Advantages  of 
MINNESOTA,  for  Tourist,  Invalid,  and  Emigrant ;  in¬ 
cluding  carefully  prepared  notes  of  the  Climates  of  Flor¬ 
ida,  Nassau,  Fayal,  California,  the  Adirondacks,  etc.  etc., 
together  with  nints  to  Invalids  of  the  most  inestimable 
value  regarding  the  best  places  to  visit,  etc.  etc.,  in  one 
neat,  illustrated  volume  of  over  200  pages,  handsomely 
hound.  Sent,  postpaid,  hy  mail,  for  $1.25. 

Address  WOOD  &  HOLBBOOK, 

No  15  Laight  Street,  New  York. 
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CREAstf  YEASTS  FULL  WEBGHT. 


Produces 


finest  Cookery  known  to 


Science ;  makes  all  articles  mort>  tender, 
light  and  delicious;  saves  One-third  the 
Shortening;  takes  less  to  do  tko  work;  al¬ 
ways  reliable ;  full  weight;  best  in  use. 


*  GOLD  MEDAL  SALERATUS. 


The  Universal  choice  of  the  best  House, 
Wives  in  America;  stands  without  a  rival 
for  purity,  healthfulness,  economy  and  fina 
cookery.  Depot  112  Liberty  St.,  New  York, 


Empire  Shuttle  Sewing  Machine 

Patented  Feb.  14,  1860,  and  Sept.  18,  1866. 

Received  the  First  Prize  at  the  Great  Fair  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute ,  in  New  York ,  Oct.  26,  1867,  and  highest 
premium  for  the  Best  Manufacturing  Machine  at  the  Paris 
Exposition ,  July ,  1867. 

No.  1,  FAMILY  MACHINE. 

This  machine  is  constructed  on  a  new  principle  of 
mechanism,  possessing  many  rare  and  valuable  improve¬ 
ments,  having  been  examined  by  the  most  profound  ex¬ 
perts,  and  pronounced  to  be  simplicity  and  perfection 
combined. 

The  following  are  the  principal  objections  urged  against 
Sewing  Machines  : 

1.  Excessive  fatigue  to  the  operator. 

2.  Liability  to  get  out  of  order. 

3.  Expense,  trouble,  and  loss  of  time  in  repairing. 

4.  Incapacity  to  sew  every  description  of  material. 

5.  Disagreeable  noise  while  in  operation. 

The  Empire  Sewing  Machine  is  exempt  from  all  these 
objections  Address  the  EMPIRE  SEWING  MACHINE 
CO.,  294  Bowery,  N.  Y. 

For  35  Subscribers  and  $70, 

to  The  Herald  of  Health,  we  will  send  an  Empire 
Sewing  Machine  worth  $60 

WOOD  &  HOLBROOK. 

f-t-f  15  Laight  Street,  New  York 

Important  to  Merchants  and 
Manufacturers 

WHO  WISH  TO 

Increase  their  Business. 

Correct  Lists  of  all  the  Business  Men,  Manufacturers, 
etc.,  with  important  statistics,  have  been  compiled  by  the 
undersigned,  the  object  of  which  is  to  furnish  the  public 
with  reliable  names  of  Business  Men  throughout  the 
country. 

To  those  wishing  1  o  send  circulars  to  any  particular  call- 
ing,  these  lists  are  invaluable,  each  business  being  written 
out  separately  in  a  blank  book,  and  classified  in  States  and 
Towns ;  all  the  information  being  derived  from  monthly 
correspondence  in  all  parts  of  the  States. 

J.  MSHflS  MURPHY, 

MERCANTILE  §  STATISTICAL  AGENCY, 

I  I  I  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

Reliable  correspondents  wanted  in  several  towns  in  the 
South  and  West,  with  whom  advantageous  arrangements 
will  be  made.  m-X6t 


CJonant’s  Binder, 

or  b6ok  covers  for 

PERIODICALS. 

Adapted  to  the  Atlantic , 
Harpers' y  Putnam's ,  and 
The  Herald  of  Health, 
50  cts. 

Music  Size. — Adapted  to 
he  various  Publishers’  Sheet 

Music . $1  00 

A  cheap  and  durable 
method  of  Binding  Maga¬ 
zines,  Papers  and  Music. 
Extremely  simple.  New 
numbers  can  be  added  as  re¬ 
ceived. 

We  can  recommend  it  as 
being  just  the  thing  for  pre¬ 
serving  Magazines  perfect 
and  clean  .—Gardener’i 
Monthly. 

This  is  a  useful  invention,  by  which  a  Periodical^  is  in¬ 
serted  in  a  moment  between  two  durable  covers.  A  arious 
sizes  are  made.  A  good  thing. — New  York  Tribune. 

Conant’s  Binder  is  one  of  the  best  and  cheapest  con¬ 
trivances  for  keeping  Periodicals  in  good  condition  that 
we  have  ever  seen,  and  it  meets  a  want  that  has  long 
been  felt  in  every  reading  family.  It  is  strong  and  dura¬ 
ble,  and  is  designed  either  for  a  Temporary  or  Permanent 
Binder.” — Dedham  Gazette. 

WOOD  &  HOLBROOK, 

15  Laight  Street,  New  York. 


Great  Attraction  for  Boys ! 

RARE  CHANCE  !  “^0 

Life  and  adventures  of  Robert  Houdin,  the  most  famoui 
conjuror  the  world  has  ever  known,  just  commenced  ii 
No.  43  (Yoi.  IV)  of  Haney’s  Journal,  showing  how 
when  a  boy,  he  acquired  his  first  lessons  in  magic,  hii  L 
youthful  haps  and  mishaps  as  an  amateur  conjuror,  hii 
amusing  and  startling  adventures,  how  he  invented  am 
performed  his  marvelous  feats,  his  great  magical  contes 
with  the  famous  Arabian  jugglers,  his  invention  of  curiou: 
musical  and  other  automata,  etc.,  etc.,  forming  one  of  tin 
most  fascinating  narratives  ever  written.  Every  boy  wil 
long  to  read  this,  also  the  charming  Story  of  a  littb 
Russian  Peasant  Boy  who  rose  to  be  a  Prince,  School-bo?  a 
Story,  Sea  Story,  and  multitude  of  attractive  tales 
sketches,  correspondence,  puzzles,  amusing  arts  am 
recreations,  etc.,  etc.;  and,  to  afford  all  the  opportunity 
to  test  Haney’s  Journal,  we  make  the  following  libera 
offer:  JI 

RARE  CHANCE.— Haney’s  Journal,  a  handsom 
eight  page  (40  long  columns)  illustrated  family  paper  wil 
be  sent  six  months  on  trial  to  any  new  subscriber  lor  th< 
nominal  sum  of  25  cents.  Send  now  and  try  it !  Sing! 
copies  of  any  newsdealer — none  free. 

Jy-X2t  JESSE  HANEY  &  CO.,  119  Nassau  St.,N.  Y. 


Saratoga  Springs  Remedial 


c; 


INSTITUTE.— New  improvements,  in  modern  and  ele 
gant  style.  DRS.  STRONG,  its  Proprietors,  are  gradu 
ates  of  the  Meiical  Department  of  New  York  University 
and  give  special  attention  to  Lung,  Female,  an' 
Ch  ronic  Diseases. 

Among  its  special  appliances  are  the  Turkish,  Sulphui 
Air,  Russian,  and  Electro-Thermal  Baths,  Equalizer  o 
Vacuum  Treatment,  Swedish  Movement  Cure,  Hydro 
pathy,  etc.  etc. 

Indorsed  by  Bishop  Simpson,  Professor  Taylor  Lewis 
L.  L.  D.,  Rev.  T.  L.  Cuyler,  D.  D.,  etc.  etc. 

For  description  of  our  appliances,  diseases  treated,  ref 
erences,  etc.,  send  for  circular.  a-tf 
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“Amer.  School  Inst,.”  foundei 

1855,  Is  a  reliable  and  practical  Educational  Bureau 
To  aid  those  who  want  well-qualified  Teacheis; 

To  represent  Teachers  who  seek  positions ; 

To  give  parents  information  of  good  Schools ; 

To  sell,  rent,  and  exchange  School  Properties. 

Sixteen  years  have  proved  it  efficient  in  securing  “th 
right  Teacher  for  the  right  place.” 

J.  W.  SCHERMERHORN,  A.  M.,  Actuary, 
Xf-llt  14  Bond  Street ,  New  York. 
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ADVERTISING  DEPART  M ENT 


&©OB  BOOKS. 

NEW  PHYSIOGNOMY;  or,  Signs  of 

}  Character,  as  manifested  through.  Temperament  and 
;  External  Forms,  and  especially  in  the  “  Human  Pace 
!  Divine.’*  "With  more  than  one  thousand  Illustrations. 
By  S.  R.  Wells.  In  three  styles  of  binding.  Price,  in 

I  one  12mo  volume,  7G8  pp.,  handsomely  bound  in  muslin, 
$5 ;  in  heavy  calf,  marbled  edges,  $8  ;  turkey  morocco, 

'  full  gilt,  $10. 

HOW  TO  READ  CHARACTER.  A 

New  Illustrated  Hand-book  of  Phrenology  and  Physiog¬ 
nomy,  for  Students  and  Examiners,  with  a  Chart  for 
recording  the  sizes  of  the  different  Organs  of  the  Brain, 
in  the  Delineation  of  Character,  with  upwards  of  170 
Engravings.  Latest  and  best.  Paper,  $1.  Muslin,  $1.25. 

WEDLOCK ;  or,  the  Right  Relations 

of  the  Sexes.  Disclosing  the  Laws  of  Conjugal  Selection, 
and  showing  who  may  and  who  may  not  Marry.  For 
both  Sexes.  By  S.  R.  Wells.  Plain,  $1.50;  Extra 
gilt,  $2. 

THE  HUMAN  EEET.  Their  Shape, 

Dress  and  Proper  Care.  Showing  their  Natural  Perfect 
Shape  and  Constriction ;  their  present  Deformed  Con¬ 
dition  ;  and  how  Flat  Feet,  Distorted  Toes,  and  other 
Delects  are  to  be  Prevented  or  Corrected ;  with  Direc¬ 
tions  for  Dressing  them  elegantly,  and  comfortably; 
with  Hints  upon  various  matters  relatingto  the  general 
subject.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  A  handsome 
12mo,  $1.25. 

LIFE  AT  HOME  ;  or,  The  Family  and 

its  Members.  Husbands,  Wives,  Parents,  Children, 
Brothers,  Sisters,  Employers  and  Employed,  etc.  By 
Rev.  W illiam  Aikman,  D.D.  A  work  which  should  be 
found  in  every  family.  $1.50.  Extra  gilt,  $2.00. 

MAN  AND  WOMAN :  Considered  in 

their  Relations  to  each  Other,  and  to  the  World.  By 
Henry  C.  Redder.  12mo,  fancy  cloth.  Price  $1.00. 

MAN,  IN  GENESIS  AND  IN  GE- 

OLOGY  ;  or,  the  Biblical  Account  of  Man’s  Creation, 
tested  by  Scientific  Theories  of  his  Origin  and  Antiquity. 
By  Joseph  P.  Thompson,  D.D.,  LL.D.  One  volume, 
12mo.  Price  $1.00. 

CHILDREN,  THEIR  DISEASES 

AND  MANAGEMENT .  By  Joel  Shew.  Price  $1.50. 

COMBE  ON  INFANCY.  An  excellent 

work.  Price  $1.25. 

HYDROPATHIC  ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

Price  $4.50. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  THROAT  AND 

LUNGS.  Price  25  cents. 

EXHAUSTED  VITALITY.  Price  $1. 
HOW  TO  BATHE.  Price  30  cents. 

In  Preparation. 

PARTURITION  WITHOUT  PAIN. 

Price  $1.00. 

Sent  by  mail  post-paid.  By  WOOD  &  HOLBROOK, 
13  &  15  Laight  Street,  New  York. 


the  mmx , 

A  WEEKLY  PAPER  DETOXED  TO 

PUBLISHED  BY  THE  INDEX  ASSOCIATION,  AT 
TOLEDO,  OHIO. 

TWO  DOLLARS  A  YEAR. 

THE  INDEX  accepts  every  result  of  science  and  sound 
learning,  without  seeking  to  harmonize  it  with  the  Bible. 
It  recognizes  no  authority  but  that  of  reason  and  right. 
It  believes  in  Truth,  Freedom,  Progress,  Equal  Rights, 
and  Brotherlv  Love. 

The  transition  from  Christianity  to  Free  Religion, 
through  which  the  civilized  world  is  now  passing,  but 
which  it  very  little  understands,  is  even  more  moment¬ 
ous  ir  itself  and  its  consequences  than  the  great  transi¬ 
tion  of  the  Roman  Empire  from  Paganism  to  Christian¬ 
ity.  THE  INDEX  aims  to  make  the  character  of  this 
vast  change  intelligible  in  at  least  its  leading  features, 
and  offers  an  opportunity  for  discussions  on  this  subject 
which  find  no  fitting  place  in  other  papers. 

Francis  Ellingwood  Abbot, . Editor. 

Octavius  Brooks  Frothingham,  Thomas  Wf.ntworth 
Higginson,  William  J.  Potter,  Richard  P.  Hallow- 
eli.,  J.  Vila  Blake,  William  H.  Spencer, 

Editorial  Contributors. 

CASH  PREMIUMS. 


For  75  Names . 50  Dollars  in  Greenbacks 

For  50  Names . 25  Dollars  in  Greenbacks 

For  25  Names . 15  Dollars  in  Greenbacks 

For  10  Names . 5  Dollars  in  Greenbacks 


For  less  than  10  Names,  a  Cash  Commission  of  Twenty 
per  cent. 

Inducements  — We  would  invite  special  attention  to 
the  very  liberal  Cash  Premiums  we  offer  above. 

Whoever  collects  $150.00  for  75  subscriptions,  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  retain  $50.00.  forwarding  $100.00. 

Whoever  collects  $100.00  for  50  subscriptions,  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  retain  $25.00,  lorwarding  $75.00;  and  so  on. 

_  Now  it  can  not  be  very  difficult,  in  a  town  of  any  con¬ 
siderable  size,  to  get  twelve  subscriptions  a  dav  for  one 
wetk,  if  the  agent  uses  ordinary  business  energy.  Yet 
he  would  be  paid  about  $8.00  a  day — as  much  as  his  rep¬ 
resentative  in  Congress  receives  for  work  not  always,  we 
fear,  so  useful ! 

“  A  word  to  the  wise.”  Who  will  canvass  for  The  In¬ 
dex.  and  at  the  same  time  earn  as  much  as  the  Hon.  Mr. 


N.  B. — Names  need  not  all  come  from  one  postojjice. 
We  will  send  the  paper  wherever  directed,  and  let  the 
names  count  as  clubs. 

N.  B. — The  subscription  price  of  The  Index  is  Two 
Dollars  a  year  in  each  and  every  case,  invariably  in  ad - 
vance.  Address 

FRANCIS  E.  ABBOT, 

je-X5t  Lock  Box  38,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

CECRETS  WORTH  KNOWING  . — A  com- 

O  plete  guide  for  making  hundreds  of  articles  m  uni¬ 
versal  use,  many  of  them  made  at  trifling  cost  and  sold 
readily  at  large  profits.  It  gives  various  manufacturer’s 
secrets,  from  which  liberal  incomes  aie  being  realized,  and 
recipes  for  a  variety  of  articles,  including  patent  medi¬ 
cines,  perfumery,  ’toilet  and  dental  articles,  plain  and 
fancy  soaps,  dyes,  cosmetics,  vermin  remedies,  wines,  cor¬ 
dials,  delicious  temperance  beverages,  candies,  trade 
secrets,  “  patent  rights,”  money  making  arts,  and  innu¬ 
merable  others,  many  of  which  are  advertised  and  sold 
singly  for  more  than  we  charge  for  the  whole  hook.  25 
cents  of  booksellers  and  newsdealers,  or 
j7-X2t  JESSE  HANEY  &  CO.,  119  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 

Circus  free  J  — Any  boy  can  teach  his  pets 

amusing  and  wonderful  ’tricks  by  Haney’s  Art  of 
Training  Animals.  Tells  all  secrets  of  the  profession, 
and  explains  all  feats  ever  exhibited.  210  pages,  60  en¬ 
gravings,  only  50  cents  of  booksellers  or 
jy-X2t  JESSE  HANEY  &  CO.,  119  Nassau  St.,N.  Y. 


The  Elmira  Water  Cure  will 

he  re-opened  May  1st  for  the  reception  of  patients,  being 
under  the  general  care  of  Dr.  S.  O  Gleason  and  Mj:s.  R. 
B.  Gleason,  M.  D.,  assisted  "by  Miss  L.  Z.  Brooks.  Ad¬ 
dress  for  Circular,  with  Stamp,  S.  O.  GLEASON,  M.  D.» 
Water  Cure,  Elmira,  New  York.  my-tf 
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D  OF  HEALTH. 

List  of  Articles  for  Sale  by 


THE  IIERAL 


AGENTS  WANTSS ! 

Agents  wanted  in  every  town  m  the  United  States 
to  canvass  for  THE  HERALD  OF  HEALTH  AX I) 
JOURNAL  OF  PHYSICAL  CULTURE,  and  all  ou 
Publications. 

We  give  the  most  Liberal  Inducements,  and  money  ean 
be  made  and  good  done  at  the  same  time. 

For  terms,  address 

WOOD  &  HOLBROOK,  Publishers, 

15  Laight  Street,  NewY’orir. 

2d  LIST  OF  BOOKS 

FOR  SALE  AT  WOOD  cj-  HOLBROOK, 

15  Laight  Street,  New  York. 

DIPTHERIA;  Its  Nature,  History, 

Causes,  Prevention,  and  Treatment  on  Hygienic  princi¬ 
ples,  etc.  Price,  by  mail,  $1  25. 

It  contains  chapters  on  the  Nosology  and  Technology 
of  Dipthcria,  Description  and  Pathology  of  Diptlieria, 
the  false  Membrane,  History  and  Infectiousness  of  Dip- 
theria,  its  Causes  and  Mortality,  Complications  and  Se¬ 
quela?,  Morbid  Anatomy  of  Dipthcria,  the  Drug  and  the 
Hygienic  Treatment,  Stimulation,  etc. 

THE  TRUE  TEMPERANCE  PLAT- 

FORM  ;  or,  An  Exposition  of  the  Fallacy  of  Alcoholic 
Medication.  Peing  the  substance  of  Addresses  delivered 
in  the  Queen’s  Concert  Rooms,  London  ;  to  which  is  ad¬ 
ded  a  Discussion  on  the  Modus  Operandi  of  Alcoholic 
Medication.  Price,  by  mail,  50  cents. 

This  excellent  Temperance  document  should  bo  read 
by  every  one  who  would  understand  the  true  arguments 
against  the  use  of  alcohol. 

WATER  CURE  EOR  THE  MIL¬ 
LION.— The  processes  of  the  Water  Cure  Explained, 
Popular  Errors  Exposed,  containing  Rules  for  Bathing, 
Dieting,  Exercising,  Recipes  for  Cooking,  directions  for 
Home  Treatment,  and  cases  to  illustrate,  etc.  Price,  by 
mail,  30  cents. 

THE  TURKISH  BATH;  Its  His- 

tory  and  Philosophy.  By  Erasmus  Wilson.  With  Notes 
ard  an  Appendix  by  M.  L.  Holbrook,  M.  D. — This  is  the 
only  book  on  the  Turkish  Bath  published  in  this  country. 
Illustrated.  Price  25  cents. 

TOBACCO  AND  ITS  EFFECTS.— 

Being  a  Prize  Essay,  showing  that  the  use  of  Tobacco  is 
a  physical,  mental,  moral,  and  social  evil.  By  Henry 
Gibbons,  M.  D.,  Editor  Pacific  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal.  Price,  by  mail,  20  cents. 

RATHE’S  MANUAL  OF  GYMNAS- 

TICS.  Illustrated.  For  Instruction  m  Classes  and  Pri¬ 
vate  use.  Dio  Lewis’s  System  Explained.  By  W.  L. 
Rathe.  Price  40  cents. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  THROAT  AND 

LUNGS.  Giving  their  Cause,  means  of  Prevention,  and 
methods  of  Cure.  Price  25  cents. 

PARTURITION  WITHOUT  PAIN. 

This  work,  long  in  preparation,  will  be  ready  in  a  few 
weeks.  Price,  by  mail,  $1  00. 


WOOD  &  HOLBROOK,  No.  15  Laight  Street,  New  York 

BACON’S  HOME  GYMNASIUM,  with  tool 

of  explanation  and  100  cuts,  $10. 

- Trapeze  Adjustment,  with  32  illustrations,  $3  50. 

- Swing  Adjustment,  for  children,  $1  50. 

Each  part  sold  separately.  The  whole,  $15. 

This  is  the  most  valuable  piece  of  Gymnastic  appara¬ 
tus  for  home  use  ever  invented.  Any  one  can  use  it.  For 
weak  chests,  backs,  and  sides  its  use  is  the  host  remedy 
known.  A  half  hour’s  use  of  it  daily  would  prevent  and 
cure  many  cases  of  dyspepsia  and  consumption. 

SYRINGES. — The  best  styles  in  market. 

Usual  style,  ty  mail,  $3.  For  children,  with  Eye  and 
Ear  Douche  for  sores,  etc.,  $2.  The  Spray  Syringe,  $3. 
The  Trade  supplied. 

BOUND  VOLUMES.— We  still  have  a  few 

Bound  Volumes  for  1863,  1864,  1867,  1868  and  1869  for 
sale,  postpaid,  by  mail,  for  $3  Soon  it  will  be  impossible 
to  obtain  them. 

HERALD  OF  HEALTH  COVERS-so  that 

every  one  can  hind  their  numbers  and  preserve  them 
neatly.  50  cents. 

BREAD  PANS — for  making  light,  aerated 
Bread  without  soda,  saleratus,  yeast,  or  other  poisonous 
compounds.  Only  by  Express,  $1  25. 

HAND  MILLS — for  cracking  Wheat,  making 

Rusk,  Hominy,  etc.  By  Express,  $3. 

BEST  GRAHAM  CRACKERS— per  barrel, 

$10  Half  barrel  -38  lbs.,  $6. 

ELECTRIC  MACHINES— Kidder's,  best 

Manufactured,  $20  to  $22. 

FILTERS. — Simmons’s,  Syphon,  $3. 

Hygienic  Home  Water  Cure, 

637  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal. 

This  is  by  far  the  most  extensive  and  complete  Health 
Institute  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  based  strictly  on  the  Hy¬ 
gienic  principles  of  treatment. 

Dr.  Smith  has  built  and  arranged  the  Home  with  spec¬ 
ial  reference  to  its  supplying  the  place  in  San  Francisco 
that  the  Laight  Street  House  and  Hygienic  Institute  fur¬ 
nishes  to  the  Mends  of  Health  Reform  in  New  York  city. 
The  Medical  Department  is  ample  for  the  cure  of  all  who 
may  desire  hospitalities,  and  the  Boarding  Department  is 
well  arranged  for  the  accommodation  of  the  friends  ol 
Hygiene  throughout  the  eoaa,  All  are  cordially  invited 
to  visit  onr  healthful  Home. 

BARLOW  J.  SMITH,  M.  D., 

Consulting  Physician. 

R.  S.  MACBETH,  M.  D., 
aug-tf  Attending  Physician. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Store,  No.  415 

Canal  Street.  Ladies’,  Gentlemen’s,  Boys’,  Misses’  and 
Children’s  Boots,  Shoes  and  Rubbers,  in  all  their  varie¬ 
ties,  always  on  hand.  Work  made  to  order,  and  Repair¬ 
ing  done  on  the  shortest  notice  and  reasonable  terms. 

DAVID  WALKER, 

n-ly  No.  415  Canal,  comer  Sullivan  Street.  ’ 

D.  H.  Prime,  Printer ,  at  the  Hygienic  Institute^  iV.  F. 


NEW  YORK  HYGIENIC  INSTITUTE, 


13  &  15  Laight  Street,  New  York  City. 

A.  L.  WOOD,  M.  D.,  Physician. 

The  objects  of  this  institution,  which  has  been  n  successful  operation  for  more  than  twenty  years,  are  two-fold, 
viz.  :  1.  The  Treatment  and  Cure  of  the  Sick,  without  poisoning  them,  by  Hygienic  agencies  alone. 

2.  To  furnish  a  pleasant,  genial  Home  to  friends  of  Hygiene  throughout  the  world,  whenever  they  visit  this  city. 

CURE  DEPARfSSSNT. 

Thousands  of  Invalids  have  been  successfully  treated  at  this  institution  during  the  past  twenty  years,  and  its  fame 
is  known  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken.  Its  appliances  for  the  treatment  of  disease  without  the  use  of 
poisonous  drugs  are  the  most  extensive  and  complete  of  any  institute  in  America.  They  comprise  the  celebrated 

Turkish  Baths,  Electric  Baths,  Vapor  Baths,  Swedish  Movement  Cure, 
Machine  Vibrations,  the  varied  and  extensive  resources  of  the  Water  Cure,  Lifting  Cure, 
Magnetism,  Healthful  Food,  a  Pleasant  Home,  etc.  etc.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  treatment  of  all 
form,  of  CHRONIC  DISEASE,  especially  of  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Dyspepsia,  Constipation,  Torpidity  of  the  Diver, 
Weak  Lungs,  and  Incipient  Consumption,  Paralysis,  Poor  Circulation,  General  Debility,  Curvature  of  the  Spine, 
Scrofula.  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Uterine  Weaknesses  and  Displacements,  Spermatorrhea,  etc.  Any  one  wishing  further 
informa.'.on  should  Send  for  a  Circular,  containing  further  particulars,  terms,  etc.,  which  will  he  sent 
free  by  return  mail. 

HOARDING  DEPARTMENT. 

YYe  are  open  at  all  hours  of  the  Hay  and  Night  for  the  reception  of  Boarders  and  PatieDts.  Our  location  is  con¬ 
venient  of  access  from  the  Railroad  Depots  and  Steamboat  Bandings,  and  to  the  business  part  of  the  city.  Street  cars 
pass  near  the  doors  to  all  parts  of  the  city,  making  it  a  very  convenient  stopping-place  for  persons  visiting  the  city  on 
business  or  pleasure.  Our  table  is  supplied  with  the  Best  Kinds  of  Food ,  Healthfully  Prepared ,  and  Plenty  of  it.  In 
these  respects  it  is  unequalei.  Come  and  Sec  !  and  learn  how  to  live  healthfully  at  home.  Terms  reasonable. 

WOOD  &  HOLBROOK,  Proprietors. 
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A  NEW  CATALOGUE  OF  BOOKS 

Published  by  WOOft  &  HOLBROOK,  15  laight  St.,  2M.  Y. 


MINNESOTA  AN  1 )  ITS  CLIMATE, 

as  adapted  to  Consumptives,  Invalids,  and  all  who  wisli 
to  make  the  State  a  Home,  By  Ledyard  Hill,  Author  ot' 

I  ‘A  Winter  in  Florida.”  fx  rice  $1.25,  postpaid,  by  mail. 

This  delightful  book,  while  a  godsend  to  invalids  and 
I  consumptives,  will  be  found  equally  interesting  to  sports¬ 
men  and  settlers,  who  would  find  a  home  in  this  far- 
famed  State.  It  contains  a  beautiful  view  of  Minnehaha 
Falls,  and  also  chapters  on  the  climate  of  all  those  places 
which  are  most  desirable  as  resorts  for  invalids,  includ¬ 
ing  Florida,  Nassau,  the  Adirondacks,  California,  the 
White  Mountains,  etc.  etc.  This  woik,  and  the  one  on 
Florida  should  be  in  tlic  bonds  of  every  one  who  wishes 
to  find  the  best  resorts  for  health. 

A  WINTER  IN  FLORIDA.  By 

Ledtard  Hill.  With  illustrations  by  Forbes,  compris¬ 
ing  views  of  the  old  city  of  St.  Augustine,  and  the  Natu- 
j  ral  Scenery  and  objects  in  Eastern  Florida.  Tourists, 

I  Sportsmen,  Invalids,  and  all  who  would  escape  the  rig- 
!  ors  of  a  Northern  Winter,  or  find  a  Home  in  a  delight-  ! 
ful  clime,  should  read  this  hook  ;  so  also  those  who  would 
know  all  about  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  its 
|  adaptation  lor  Horticulture,  Orange  culture,  and  for 
j  cheap  and  desirable  homes.  It  contains  250  pages.  Price 
$1.25,  by  mail. 

The  author  justifies  the  predictions  of  the  climate, 
saying  that  it  is  so  delighttul  that  no  disease  can  expe¬ 
rience  it  without  iavorable  effect. 

SEXUAL  PHYSIOLOGY.  —  This 

work  contains  the  latest  and  most  important  Discoveries 
in  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Sexes;  Explains 
the  origin  ot  Human  Life ;  how  and  when  Menstruation, 
Impregnation,  and  Conception  occur;  giving  the  laws  by 
which  the  number  and  sex  of  offspring  are  controlled, 
and  valuable  information  in  regard  to  the  begetting  and 
rearing  of  beautiful  and  healthy  children.  With  80  fine 
engravings.  Agents  wanted.  Send  stamp  for  Circular. 
Price,  by  mail,  $2. 

It  is  high-toned,  and  should  be  read  by  the  members  of 
every  family.  As  an  evidence  of  its  popularity,  we  may 
remark  that  Eleven  Thousand  Copies  have  been  sold, 
and  the  demand  is  still  unabated.  If  a  copy  of  this 
work  could  be  in  the  hands  of  every  young  man  and  wo¬ 
man,  it  would  not  only  make  them  purer  and  better,  but 
give  them  a  knowledge  all  should  possess. 

PHYSICAL  PERFECTION.  —  Con¬ 
taining  Chapter  on  Structure  of  the  Human  Body  ;  the 
Perfect  Man  and  Woman;  the  Temperaments  ;  Laws  of 
Human  Configuration  ;  Embryology ;  Childhood  ;  Effects 
of  Mental  Culture  ;  Moral  and  Emotional  Influences ; 
Social  Conditions  and  Occupations;  Effects  of  Climate 
and  Locality ;  Direct  Physical  Culture  ;  Practical  Hy¬ 
giene;  ‘Womanhood;  the  Secret  of  Longevity ;  the  Arts 
of  Beauty ;  External  Indications  of  Figure,  etc.  etc. 
Beautifully  Illustrated  with  100  Engravings,  and  hand¬ 
somely  bound.  Price,  by  mail,  $1.50. 

This  work  has  been  through  many  editions,  and  hrs 
given  great  satisfaction  to  thousands. 


TALKS  TO  MY  PATIENTS.— Hints 

on  Getting  Well,  and  Keeping  Veil.  Hy  Mrs.  1  .  H. 
Gleason,  M.  1). 

Women  Agents  wanted  everywhere.  Thousands  of  cop¬ 
ies  of  the  work  are  being  sold.  Full  contents,  and  trims 
of  agency  sent  on  application.  Price,  hy  mail,  $1.50. 

This  book  is  designed  mainly  for  women,  of  all  ages. 
It  treats  principally  on  the  Diseases  of  Women,  and 
includes  chapters  on  Child  Hearing,  and  the  Care  of  Chil¬ 
dren.  Harper’s  Magazine,  in  reviewing  the  work,  says  : 

*  Mrs.  Gleason  is  able  to  say  something  to  wives  and 
to  mothers  which  no  man  could  say.  There  can  bo  no 
difference  of  opinion  about  the  value  of  the  practical  sug¬ 
gestions  she  affords,  which  are  characterized  by  sound 
philosophy  and  clear,  good,  sterling  common  sense.  We 
wish  the  chapter,  “Confidential  to  Mothers,”  might  be 
published  as  a  tract,  and  sent  to  every  mother  in  Ihe 
land.” 

Mrs.  I)r.  Sayles,  after  reading  it,  says,  “I  would 
rather  have  written  that  bock  than  been  queen  of  the 
greatest  empire  on  this  small  globe  of  ouis!” 

No  woman  car.  read  it  without  being  made  wiser  and 
better,  and  without  being  better  qualified  for  all  the  du¬ 
ties  oflife. 

MORAL,  INTELLECTUAL,  AND 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE;  OR,  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF 
TRUE  LIVING.  By  Professor  F.  G.  Welch,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Physical  Culture  in  Yale  College.  It  con¬ 
tains  over  400  pages,  and  is  beautifully  hound.  Price,  by 
mail,  $2.25. 

This  book  is  the  most  perfect  Encyclopedia  of  Gymnas¬ 
tic  exercises  of  the  most  approved  method  in  existence. 
It  tells  in  plain  language  how  to  do  every  thing,  from 
the  building  of  a  gymnasium  and  choosing  apparatus  to 
doing  the  exercises.  The  series  of  exercises  with  the 
Indian  clubs  alone,  is  the  best  ever  published.  Those 
who  want  a  work  on  gymnastic  culture  should  not  fail  to 
get  this  one.  Dr.  Dio  Lewis  says,  “This  is  anadmiia- 
blc  guide  to  physical  culture.” 

THE  TREE  OF  LIFE  ;  or,  HUMAN 

DEGENERACY,  ITS  NATURE  AND  REMEDY.  By 
Isaac  Jennings,  M.  D.  Price,  hy  mail,  $1.50 

This  work,  prepared  by  a  conscientious  and  pliilan- 
thropical  thinker,  is  full  of  interest  to  all  who  are  seek¬ 
ing  light  on  the  important  questions  of  which  it  treats. 
It  is  d.eply  religious  in  its  tone,  and  contains  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  valuable  hints  on  the  treatment  of  diseases  by 
natural  means.  Any  person  sending  us  a  new  subscri¬ 
ber  for  The  Herald  of  Health  and  $2,  shall  have 
this  work  Free. 

THE  NEW  HYGIENIC  COOK- 

BOOK.  By  Mrs.  M.  M.  Jones.  This  work  contains  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  recipes  for  cooking  the  most  palatable  and 
wholesome  food  without  the  use  of  deleterious  compounds. 
Also,  directions  for  Washing,  Ironing,  removing  Stains, 
Canning  Fruit,  etc.  Price  30  cents,  postpaid.  Several 
thousands  have  been  sold. 

WOMAN’S  DRESS;  with  numerous 

Engravings,  showing  how  Woman’s  Clothing  can  be  made 
beautiful,  healthful,  and  comfortable.  Price  30  cent*. 


Any  or  all  of  the  above  works  sent  fret,  by  mail,  on  the  receipt  of  the  price. 


